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^odetg for tifje protection of Ancient 
'Buiioingo* 

TN putting forth this First Annual Report since the 
institution of our Society, the Committee cannot but 
regret, considering how widely-spread and rapid has been 
both the destruction and falsification of our ancient 
monuments during the last twenty years, that some such 
society as this was not long ago called into existence j a 
society with the principal aim of guarding the life and 
f soul of those monuments, so to speak, and not their 

bodies merely 5 a society that might have impressed upon 
the public the duty of preserving jealously the very gifts 
that our forefathers left us, and not merely their sites and 
I names* 

This lack heretofore of such a body as ours (the 
' result among us, who love art and history, of timidity, 

or despair) perhaps is, the Committee thinks, all the 
more to be regretted as its existence for the past year has 
brought out the fact that there has been lying, little 
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expressed, a great amount of public opinion in favour of 
the principles which it represents. Some part of this 
opinion has already attached itself openly to the Society, 
and more, we doubt not, will every day be attracted to it, 
and will express itself by its means. But apart from 
this open and obvious support, we think that the Society 
will act upon a much greater body of the public, so that 
its views will grow steadily and insensiblVy and become 
more or less the views held both by the guardians of our 
ancient buildings, and also by those professional gentlemen 
in whose hands the fate of these works of art to a great 
measure lies. 

The Committee therefore thinks that the main business 
of the Society, and surely a very useful one, is this 
putting forward a rallying point for the collecting and 
expressing of that rational opinion on this matter, which 
it once hoped, and now knows for certain, exists abun- 
dandy in this country. 

As for the means by which the Committee has 
tried to keep itself before the public \ it has taken 
in hand a great deal of work, which has hitherto 
necessarily been of a more or less tentative nature, 
but has certainly sufficed to show how much it may 
find to do, which may help its purpose of turning 
public attention to the intrinsic - value of our ancient 
buildings, and the grievous loss we incur by their 
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destruction, and of teaching how much that value, both 
artistic and historical, depends on their being preserved 
in a genuine condition. As the sphere and influence of 
the Society spreads, new channels will doubtless be found 
in which to direct . its energies. One of these, for 
example, the Committee may be allowed to suggest 
even now. Up to the present time the Society has 
confined its efforts to the defence of the monuments of 
our own country, but, of course, it cannot be unr- 
conscious how much such efforts are needed for the 
preservation of the interest that is yet left to the ancient 
buildings of the rest of Europe ; in many parts of which 
there has both been more to destroy and more ignorant 
and reckless destruction than in England. The magnitude 
of the undertaking only has prevented the Committee 
from taking active measures in this most important 
matter, in which, for the rest, it is convinced that there 
is little time to be lost, if anything is to be done. 

To go into details as to the direct work of the Society 
since its foundation, it has received a great number of 
letters from various parts of the kingdom relating to 
demolition and so-called restoration, contemplated or in 
progress. Every case thus brought under the notice of 
the Committee has received its careful attention, and 
where there has seemed to be a possibility of the Society 
using its influence to any good purpose, steps have bee^ 
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taken to carry out their views* Protests have been 
written and sent to the proper authorities in about forty 
instances of contemplated restoration or destruction. 
Members of the Committee have reported after personal 
visits in many cases, and have used their personal iniuence 
to prevent harm being done. It is difficult to tell what 
direct effect the protests of the Society may have had, 
but some cases have come within our notice where the 
Society's protests have been directly successful, and we 
are satisfied that in most we have strengthened the 
hands of those who were opposing the proposed so-called 
restorations, and have minimized the harm done, and 
have made it more difficult to tamper with other works 
of art in the neighbourhood. 

It is obviously most important to the Society in carry- 
ing out its work, nay, it is a foundation ^ it were of that 
work, that it should have correct and detailed information 
concerning those ancient buildings left more or less 
untampered with. As one convenient and direct way of 
obtaining such information, the Committee has had 
printed a tabular form for giving the complete description 
of a church, which will shortly be in the hands of every 
member of the Society 5 and it hopes to obtain, also, 
additional help in this matter by sending these out to the 
clergy far and wide. By this and other means it expects 
to get a tolerably complete list of, all the unrestored 
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churches in Great Britain 5 and it is to be hoped that 
every member of the Society will take up the matter as 
one of personal interest to himself. It may be mentioned 
here that a member of the Committee, Mr. Coventry 
Patmore, has suggested (by letter) the publishing of a 
pamphlet, to be made up from the materials so col- 
lected, and has offered to subscribe the sum oi £10 
towards a special fund for this purpose. As the 
Committee thoroughly approves of Mr. Patmore’s sug- 
gestion, and as the ordinary funds of the Society will 
not allow of devoting money to such publication, it 
gratefully accepted Mr, Patmore’s munificent offer, 
and is glad now to lay the fact before the Society 
at large. As to the information already collected on 
this head, the Committee has information of 749 
ancient and quite unrestored churches in England 
and Wales, Of these the greater number are situated in 
the counties of Buckinghamshire, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk 
Lincolnshire, and Oxfordshire. They have at present 
not been able to collect much reliable information re- 
specting the unrestored churches in the counties of 
Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, Durham, 
Lancashire, Shropshire, Gloucestershire, Northampton- 
shire, Herefordshire, Rutland, Huntingdonshire, and 
Hampshire, or the counties of Wales 5 nor has their 
present information dealt much with Scotland nor Ireland, 
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The subject is, however, being attended to b}^ your 
Committee, and it is hoped that by next autumn a body 
of information will have been obtained about these 
localities that may put most of them on the same footing 
as the counties already dealt with. It is encouraging to 
remark that so great has been the mass of fine archi- 
tecture left us by our ancestors, that in spite of all the 
damage done by restoration and destruction, there is still 
much left quite untouched, besides what has been left 
not utterly falsified. The county of Surrey has suffered 
most — almost, indeed, to the extinction of genuinely 
ancient buildings ; Essex (a county of small and unpre- 
tending, though often most interesting, churches) has 
perhaps suffered leasts and Norfolk may be set beside it, 
a happy fact when we think of its riches in furniture, 
stained glass, and the like. 

The Committee would call attention here to the 
immense help that the various archeological and archi- 
tectural societies throughout the kingdom would be to us 
in this collecting of information, if they would consent to 
set their hands to the work — a work, we should think, 
very congenial to many of their members. 

The Committee has devoted much attention to the 
dissemination of pamphlets bearing directly upon the evils 
of restoration, thinking that by this means the aims and 
scope of the Society will become more generally under- 
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stood and appreciated. xMany of its members have been 
most active in expressing its views publicly, and these 
utterances your Committee has made it part of its business 
to circulate. Of these we may mention Mr. J. J. 
Stevenson’s paper, read before the Institute of Architects 
last year, and which excited much attention at the time. 
Last March Mr. G. Aitcheson read a paper on the sub- 
ject before the Social Science Congress at Aberdeen, 
and last September another paper before the Art Club 
at Liverpool. The Rev. W. J, Loftie contributed an 
article to Adacmillan^ s Magazine in June of last year, 
which brought out much discussion, and Professor Colvin 
last October did as much in the Nineteenth Century, All 
these papers have been widely circulated, together with 
the now famous and most eloquent passage from Pro- 
fessor John Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Architecture” ; 
a protest unfortunately as much needed now as it was 
years ago. As a matter of course, also, the paper first 
put forth by the Society has been sent on every occasion 
of calling attention to the Society’s existence. 

The Committee is happy to call the attention of the 
Society to some causes for congratulation. It has had 
encouraging correspondence in many cases, both with 
the clergy and patrons of livings, who have asked” for 


advice in dealing with the necessary repairs of the 
buildings under their care. The Society has already been 
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much noticed by the Press, always with respect, and 
generally with unqualified approval. The Athen£sum^ 
which has the honourable distinction of having for years 
past steadily and courageously resisted the follies of 
Restoration, has never failed in its support of the Society % 
Punch has given us good help both with pen and pencil ; 
and a clever artist in Fun has seen his opportunity in the 
subject, and seized upon it with goodwill. There have 
been serious and for the most part sympathetic articles on 
the Society in the Globe^ Daily Telegraphy Daily NewSy 
GuardiaUy Archtiecty Whitehall RevieWy Graphicy Truthy 
&c., besides many of the leading country journals ; and 
we have every reason to believe that these articles reflect 
a growing feeling in favour of our principles, both among 
men and women, throughout the country. 

Nevertheless, the work to be done is heavy 5 and even 
now mere cynically brutal destruction, not veiling itself 
under any artistic pretence, is only too common : it is 
still only too commonly assumed that any considerations 
of Art must yield if they stand in the way of money 
interests. In fact, it is hard to convince people in general 
that the art in our ancient buildings is a real solid 
possession. The Committee thinks it timely to call 
your attention here to the threatened gradual destruction 
of what is left of the old churches in the City of London. 
We have only to think of London deprived of the interest 
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and variety that their steeples give to it, to get an idea of 
how grievous their loss will be* Historic, curious, cha* 
racteristic, and in many cases beautiful, there must be few 
people indeed of any cultivation who will not regret 
them. Scarcely anyone, we think, of any feeling for 
art history, or civilization, who will not echo the 
following words of one of our greatest authors, which 
the Committee is happy to insert in this Report : 

Mr. Thomas Carlyle writes to us thus on the subject : 

“ I can have but little hope that any word of mine can 
help you in your good work of trying to save the Wren 
Churches in the City from destruction ; but my clear 
feeling is, that it would be a sordid, nay sinful, piece of 
barbarism to do other than religiously preserve these 
churches as precious heirlooms ; many of them specimens 
of noble architecture, the like of which we have no 
prospect of ever being able to produce in England again.” 

We do find it strange, indeed, that the richest country 
and city in the world grudges to the Arts the few feet of 
ground that these ancient monuments occupy ; and the 
Committee thinks it a worthy work of this Society to 
rouse public opinion on the subject, and call the attention 
of the public to the loss that they are sustaining in the 
demolition of these buildings, which are nearly all 
doomed, and are coming down quietly but surely, church 
after church : it is the intention, therefore, of the Com- 




mittee to publish a pamphlet, and to take other measures 
with this object, shortly. 

Before making an end of this report, the Committee 
would like to call the attention both of members of the 
Society and of the public generally to two points 
especially on which the Society is likely to be misunder- 
stood. We have probably all of us heard our Society 
accused, in the face of the declaration of the first paper 
we put forth, of being ourselves the favourers of that 
riiin and destruction from which we profess to defend 
our ancient monuments. We should like to protest 
once more against this misunderstanding, and to declare 
what a grief it is to us to come across the results, the 
unfortunately irreparable results, of neglect and brutality, 
and what a pleasure to look on a building which, owing 
to reverent and constant care, still stands trim and sound, 
with no wilfulness of which to accuse the hand of man, 
with nothing to regret except the inevitable lapse of 
time, and the slow and gentle decay it has brought with 
it ; and how slow that may be, the most ancient buildings 
in the world yet bear witness, and will do so for many a 
hundred years. 

Again, to look facts in the fkce once more, we have 
many of us met with a tendency to saddle on us an undue 
regard for certain forms of art, certain styles of archi- 
tecture j an accusation (as we must call it) founded on 
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the necessity our principles enforce upon us to protest 
against the wholesale contempt^ and consequent wide- 
spread destruction, of all the architectural works accom- 
plished in this country after a certain date. We desire 
to declare emphatically that the Society neither has the 
will nor the power to enter into any“ battle of the styles;"^ 
and we beg to inform the public that it counts amongst 
its members persons of every shade of artistic opinion, 
and differing widely in their artistic sympathies, whose 
common bond is earnest opposition at once to neglect 
and meddling in matters concerning all buildings that 
have any claim to be considered works of art. Our 
enemies are the enemies of the works of all styles alike, 
ignorant destruction and pedantic reconstruction. 

To conclude: if only we can get a little breathing- 
space we believe that this Society will be of at least some 
service ; we think that there are many among those who 
have to deal with ancient buildings, who do really feel 
the force of our reasoning on this matter, and that 
already restorations when they take place stand a good 
chance of not being so sweeping as they once would 
have been. Many other persons of cultivation also "we 
believe do really at heart fully agree with us, and pro- 
bably no few of these would openly join the Society if 
they did not belong to that class of mind which the 
enunciation of any principle frightens. These last, men 
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„*er too logical b. .ho.o»6bly practical, we woald 
remind of the neceasity of having aomc distinct rallymg- 

poLihrcohcctingthc genuine feeling on this sn ^c^ 

hitherto scattered and helpless 1 and then, that necesY 
being admitted, we would fuldier remind them 
need of some wide but distinctly enounced test, to s.t.e 
as abend for that unity of thought and action, which 
alone can impress the public with the sense of a growing 
feeling, founded upon reason and common sense. 
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The Chairman said “ The Secretary has receivea 
from Sir John Lubbock, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Leckjeb,, 
and others, letters stating their concurrence with the 
objects of this Society, and that they are unable to 
attend to-day ; also a letter from Mr. Higgins, of Liver- 
pool, who was one of the first promoters of this Society. 
He trusts that we may be successful in our attempt to 
save the churches of the City of London from destruc- 
tion. 

“ I am afraid that what you will hear to-day cannot have 
much of the attraction of novelty, because the objects of 
this Society are of course the same as they were last year, 
and very little remains to be said in regard to Aose 
objects beyond what has been already said or written. 
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The Society has been in existence more than two 
years, and I think we are beginning to see what our aim 
should be in order to effect the objects we have m view, 
namely, the preservation of the Ancient Buildings of this 
country ; and I believe the aim should be no less than an 
attempt to change the whole aftltude or pointy of view 
from which the public estimate this question of i estora- 
tion Instead of allowing the burden of proof to rest 
with those who defend the building, it must be made to 
rest with those who would interfere with the building. 

uNow of course the Society is perfectly aware that 
restoration must take place 5 but it has too offen been 
shown, even in the last year, and some of you have seen 
it in the pamphlet regarding the churches in the county 
of Norfolk, that money subscribed for restoration is very 
often worse than wasted in putting in choir sittings and 
coloured cathedral glass, and thus, when the money- 
subscribed by the liberality of the people is exhausted, 
the really important work of restoration, that of keeping 
up the fine old oak roofs, has either to be left undone 
altogether or something meaner put up instead. Now 
I believe that in endeavouring to change the supposed 
opinion of the people of this country, we have in reality 
the great mass of them with us (hear, hear). 

“ The number of people who care for architecture 
is very large, though as a matter of fact it is not the archi- 
tecture which they care about, but the associations con- 
nected with the buildings. It stands to reason that, 
given two buildings of equal merit as to architectural 



conception and workmanship, that which is the older 
must be the more interesting. Therefore in the same way 
the A ncient Buildings and Churches must be more interest- 
ing than those with which restorers would replace them, 
and nothing, Ladies and Gentlemen, shows this more 
clearly than the fact, that those who are most eager 
for restoration are most anxious for the fidelity of their 
imitations. Now I am aware it may be said that the 
great builders of former days were in their day restorers ; 
well, to a certain extent they were, and though we 
cannot expect to build like them, we can at least exceed 
them in this, in showing respect for past history, which 
they from ignorance could not do. But they never restored 
in the way it is the fashion to do in the present day, level- 
ling up or down according to the fancy or taste of the 
architect, and not in keeping with the old building or the 
particular epoch or time (hear, hear). Their restorations 
were more in the character of additions, and not like what 
we do now. 

‘‘ The aim of this Society should be to prevent the 
mutilating hand of fashion having anything to do with the 
question of restoration, and, in order to carry that out, the 
taste of individuals, whether for Gothic or Classic archi- 
tecture, should be so guided as to respect everything 
which is good in itself, whether they approve of the style 
or not, even in the mansions scattered throughout the 
country. A gentleman, who lived some timf ago, pulled 
down his Gothic house and built one in the classic style 
in vogue in the time of Charles IL He then pulled 
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down the Gothic church also, as he could not bear that 
the Almighty should inhabit a structure of such a 
wretched style, in his opinion, while he lived in a 
fine classic one. We can imagine the feeling of con- 
sternation with which the successor to that property 
looked upon the work of his predecessor when, twenty 
or thirty years ago, the Gothic revival began. Probably 
that church has been again restored, and therefore the 
church which had become classic is once more Gothic. 

The object of this Society should be so to change the 
point of view that the burden of proof may lie with those 
who would interfere with our old buildings. 

Gentlemen, I will now call upon the Hon. Secretary 
to read the report.” 

The Honorary Secretary, Mr. Morris, then read 


THE REPORT 


In putting forth their Second Annual Report the 
Committee feel that while they have undoubtedly to 
congratulate the Society on the progress made by its 
principles, the nature of their work is little altered from 
what it was last year. 

It must be remembered that as so much of that work 
is of a negative character, is preventive rather than 
creative, it is not easy to show the obvious signs of 
success that attend some undertakings ; while on the 
other hand the Committee are apt to see most of the 
discouraging^side of the matter, because the greater part 
of their work consists in protesting and advising ixi cases 
in which there is not much hope of direct su-reqs 




since such schemes have aireaay gone rar oerore tne 
Society can get to know of them. Nevertheless these 
protests cannot be regarded as useless ; in most cases 
there are some people concerned who are anxious for 
such support as the Society can give them, and, even in the 
worst, their earnest appeal to care and patience will often 
save something of value, and prevent the most sweeping 
changes ; in the meantime even unsuccessful protests are 
sure to breed doubt in some minds that have not hitherto 
thought of the subject, and to make those already 
inclined to treat ancient buildings with reverence, more 
disposed to thorough care and forbearance in their 
practical dealings with them. 

Taking these things into consideration therefore, the 
Society has, on the whole, no cause to be disappointed 
with the results of its work since its foundation. It is 
certain that the general tone of the public is decidedly 
more favourable to its principles than when it was first 
started. 

Further on, in dealing with the principal buildings 
which the Society has had before it, examples will 
be found which tend to confirm this view of the 
matter. Meantime the Committee may call attention 
to the fact that the public press which, as noticed 
in the First Annual Report, has been from the first by 
no means discouraging to the Society, has of late been 
unequivocally in its favour 5 most helpful articles have 
appeared in the Daily News^ Standard.^ Echo^ Athen^eum^ 
Glohe^ which doubtless Members will have noticed. 

Before proceeding to call attention to the cases above 
referred to, the Committee think it right to beg the 
Members of the Society to note that it is rather the 
custom of its opponents, at all events of the least well 
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informed of them, to assume that the Society has no 
x'egard to the stability and good order of ancient buildings, 
tha: they rather delight in decay than try to prevent it. 
Certainly if there were any foundation for this view, the 
Society would be condemned with reason eiiough. The 
Committee need scarcely point out however that this 
misrepresentation was from the first foreseen, and met 
in distinct terms in the prospectus first put forth by 
them, and they only call Members’ attention to this, 
because conventional misrepresentations are apt to stick, 
however far they may be from the truth 5 moreover they 
think that no opportunity should be lost of giving such 
misstatements unqualified denial. 

To come to details of the work done during the past 
year : it was discovered that the business of the Society 
was so very onerous for the one General Committee that 
had been formed, that it became absolutely necessary to 
form Sub-Committees to carry on the work of the 
Society. A Restoration Committee was formed, which 
has had before it and has sifted the cases submitted to 
the Society throughout a great portion of the year. 

A Committee to take notice of the condition of ancient 
buildings abroad, called the Foreign Committee, has also 
been constituted in accordance with a hope expressed 
in last year’s Report, and has begun its work by 
putting itself into communication with archaeological 
Societies in France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, Hol- 
land, &c. Enquiries have been set on foot respecting 
the state of ancient buildings in India, as also in Spain, 
where restoration is commencing. The prospectus of 
the Society has been translated into French, German, 
Italian, and Dutch, and steps have been taken to obtain 
Corresponding Members in each of these countries. 
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The Committee do not conceal from themselves 
the difficulties in their way in dealing with the state of 
buildings in foreign countries ; nor is it easy to overrate 
the necessity for caution in such dealings^ but it is hoped 
that the efforts of the Society to prevent the falsification 
of monuments and the ruin of works of art, may attract 
attention abroad, and be commented upon in the public 
prints, and that its principles may be spread thereby. 

Arrangements have been made for appointing local 
Honorary Correspondents in various parts of the country 
for the purpose of obtaining quick and accurate information 
of the threatened restoration or demolition of any ancient 
building. There are now 22 correspondents spread over 
18 counties, and it is hoped that before long their 
number will be considerably increased. 

The Committee being desirous to bring themselves 
into more frequent communication with the General 
Members of the Society, have determined in future to 
publish a Quarterly Report of their proceedings in as 
much detail as Is possible, which will be sent to every 
Member of the Society. 

Already Members of the Society will have had placed 
in their hands an interesting pamphlet detailing the 
condition of many churches in East Anglia, which 
district has been very much attacked by injudicious res- 
toration. . It is the intention of the Committee, if 
funds permit, to have similar pamphlets published of 
other districts, and it is to be hoped that the publication 
fund, which was originated by Mr. Coventry Patmore, 
will not remain a dead letter. Pamphlets like the one 
that has just been published are not only interesting to 
Members, but useful to the Society for reference. 


Amongst the objects the Committee have taken in 
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hand is the preservation of the City Churches, and 
in this respect they are able to a certain extent to 
report favourably. Although St. Dionis Backchurch 
has been demolished, the interesting Church of St. 
Mary-at-Hill, Eastcheap, has, in spite of strenuous 
opposition, been saved. In this case much help was 
afforded by the City Church and Churchyard Society.” 
Owing however to the Union of Benifices Act, the City 
Churches are being continually threatened, and very 
great vigilance has to be exercised to secure early 
information of any proposed demolition, and to prevent 
a surprise. The Committee cannot help calling attention 
once more to the loss that Londoners and the country 
at large would incur by the demolition of these interesting 
and handsome buildings, which are such a rest both 
for the eye and the mind amidst the hurry of business 
London, 

First of importance amongst the buildings which have 
been threatened with restoration is the great Abbey 
Church, now Cathedral, of St. Albans. The Society 
protested again and again against what it considers the 
rash and destructive scheme of altering and replacing the 
present roof, and the Committee are very sorry to say that 
these protests have not had the success which was hoped 
for, and that in all probability this work will soon be 
begun. At the same time, however much they regret 
the irreparable misfortune which is overhanging this 
magnificent building, they cannot help thinking that 
many of the incidents that have taken place with reference 
to this restoration are to a certain extent encouraging, 
and do confirm their view, expressed above, as to the 
spread of reasonable opinions on the subject of the fit 
way of dealing with our ancient buildings. In this case 
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at least the Society has been by no means alone in 
opposing the scheme of the restorers, but can count 
amongst those that agree with its views, outside its own 
body, many of the most distinguished architects and 
antiquarians in England, including the Society of Anti- 
quaries, led by their President, the Earl of Carnarvon, 
Mr, Street, Mr. Blomfield, Mr, Christian, and Mr. John 
Evans, who resigned his position on the Committee 
for the restoration in consequence of the proposed 
action. In fact it may be said that the balance of opinion 
amongst those who are usually regarded by the public as 
capable of forming a responsible opinion on these matters, 
has been most decidedly in favour of the views advocated 
by the Society. Though this cannot console the Society 
for the damage about to be done to one of our grandest 
monuments, it may nevertheless give some hope as to 
other monuments that have not yet been tampered with. 
The case of the interesting and beautiful buildings of 
Blundell’s School, Tiverton, Devon, which were threat- 
ened with demolition, has taken up a good deal of the 
time and attention of the Committee, The architecture 
and fittings of the structure, dated 1599, have been 
figured in Dolman’s book of Domestic Architecture, 
They are known to all architects, and are without doubt 
among the very best specimens in existence of the School 
architecture of a School-founding age 5 it had been pro- 
posed to remove the School from its present site and to 
sell the existing buildings, but there was considerable local 
feeling in favour of the site of, the School not being 
removed j the Committee though not feeling themselves 
in a position to give any opinion on the question of 
removal, pointed out to the Charity Commissioners and 
others the great value of the buildings 5 they believe they 
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can claim to have influenced the decision which has 
been come to, that in any case the buildings shall 
be respected and preserved. 

The Carlioi Tower, Newcastle-on-Tyne, the last 
remnant of the old fortifications of that City, is on 
the point of destruction, in spite of very general local 
opposition. The townspeople, at the suggestion of the 
Committee, sent a memorial to the Lords of the 
Treasury, which was supplemented by one from the 
Society. The result is still somewhat in doubt, as the 
members of the Town Council are very much divided in 
opinion on the matter. 

Grasmere Church, Westmoreland, where the poet 
Wordsworth constantly attended, was threatened with 
restoration , but a well-timed protest, and a letter written 
to the Patron, had the desired effect. The work of 
destruction which was just commencing was stopped, the 
Patron having vetoed the whole scheme. 

The Committee heard a report that the fine old tower of 
St. Peter Mancro ft, Norwich, was threatened to be rebuilt. 
They have since however heard with satisfaction from 
Mr. Street, who has been appointed consulting 
architect to the church, that nothing but necessary 
repairs will be undertaken. 

Ormskirk Church has been twice threatened, and 
each time the Committee have interfered successfully. 
It is again threatened, and every effort is being used to 
prevent any injury being done to it, York Water-Gate, 
at the foot of Buckingham Street, Strand, the Metro- 
politan Board of Works proposed to remove to the 
entrance of the Gardens. The Committee memorialised 
the Board on that subject, and that scheme seems to have 
been abandoned j but it is now proposed to raise the Gate 
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to a level with Buckingham Street, and make it a thorough- 
fare to the Gardens. As this would be tantamount to 
its destruction, such a proposal is obviously objectionable ; 
the Board has therefore been again memorialised and 
other steps taken in order, if possible, to prevent this 
from being done. 

It would make this report too long were the Committee 
to enter into details of all the buildings which have come 
under their notice ; suffice it to say the foregoing instances 
are good specimens of the work which the Society has 
been able to accomplish. 

The following is a list of the cases which have been 
brought under the notice of the Committee during the 
past year ; — 

Brailes Church. Filey Church, Yorkshire. 

Lambeth Palace Chapel. St. Helen’s Bishopsgate. 

St. Catherine Cree, City. Rye Church, Sussex. 
Lavenham Church. St. George’s Ch., Windsor. 

Cley next the Sea, Norfolk. MacharCathdrl., Aberdeen. 
Charing Church, Kent. St. Mary le«Bow, Cheap- 
Kempley Church. i side. City. 

Old Chapter House, St. Skirclaugh Chapel, near 
Paul’s. I Hull, Yorkshire. 

Haworth Ch., Yorkshire. ! St. Mary-at-Hill, East- 
Aldborough Ch., Suffolk, j cheap, City. 

Wye Church. I Christ’s Hospital, City. 

Higham Gobion, Bed- i Mells Church, near Frome, 
fordshire. i Somerset. 

Adel Church, Yorkshire. St. Germain’s Cathedral, 
York Water Gate, Buck- Isle of Man. 

ingham Street, Strand. St. Mary Church, Bungay, 
Norwich Cathedral. Suffolk. 
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3 t. George’s Tombland^ Upton Noble Church. 

Norwich. Nantwich Ch., Cheshire. 

St. Lawrence, Norwich. St. Giles, Ch,, Edinburgh. 
Worstead Church. Hawton Ch,, Lincolnshire, 

St. Mary’s, Ely. Old Town Hall, Leicester. 

Thetford Grammar School. Old House, 1 65, Aldersgate 
S.S. Simon & Jude, Norwich Street, E.C. 

St. Mary, Norwich, Jesus Chapel, Chesterton 

S. Augustine’s, Norwich. Church, Cambridge, 

Thorpe Church. St, Peter - in - the - East, 

Wymondham Church. , Oxford. 

St.PeterMancroft,Norwich Street Front and Gate 
Priestbury Ch., Cheshire. House, St. John’s Col- 

Buckland Church, Kent. lege, Oxford. 

Heacham Ch., Norfolk. Stratford-on-Avon Church. 

Several cases of dilapidation and neglect of old Castles 
and other buildings have come under the notice of the 
Committee. In each case representations have been 
made to the owners, generally eliciting satisfactory replies. 

Instances also have occurred where clergymen and 
patrons have written to the Society, asking that a Report 
might be furnished them as to the condition of their 
churches, and to suggest what repairs were absolutely 
necessary. In every instance the Committee have sent 
down responsible Members to view and report upon the 
buildings in question. 

There are many Churches which the Committee are 
at the present moment making efforts to preserve, to 
one of which more particularly they would desire to call 
the attention of the Members of the Society. Penton 
Mewsey Church is a most valuable example of fourteenth 
century architecture, and is threatened with absolute 
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demolition. Members will no doubt have seen that the 
Committee have ad vertised for subscriptions to the amount 
of ;^3303 in order to pay that sum to the builder in 
lieu of the use of the materials of the old Church. 
Members and all others interested in the preservation of 
old buildings are invited to help in raising the amount 
requiredo 

As regards the greater number of the cases dealt with 
by the Committee during the pastyear, although they have 
no certainty of their protests having been successful in pre- 
venting their restoration or demolition, yet they believe the 
action taken by the Society in respect of them has been 
conducive of much good in arousing public opinion on 
the subject, as they think will be apparent from the 
general tenor of this Report 

In conclusion, the Committee beg to remind the 
Members that as the work of the Society increases (and 
it is already very large) it cannot possibly be carried on. 
without increased funds. They would also be very 
grateful for additional assistance, both upon Committees- 
and as local Honorary Correspondents in different coun- 
ties, from those who have leisure, and who wish to 
forward the objects which the Society has in view. 
They would also recommend unceasing activity on the 
part of those who are already Members in increasing the 
number of the Society’s subscribers. 

Mr. Leonard Courtney, M.P. : — “ Mr. Chairman, 
you have said very truly that it is not possible to treat the 
subject of our operations with much novelty, but if I 
cannot be novel in my observations I will endeavour to 
be brief, especially on a Saturday afternoon like this^ 
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which to most of us is a holiday, and which seems to be 
one of the very earliest days of summer. 

“ Mr. Chairman, I have much satisfaction in moving 
the adoption of this report, because it appears to me to be 
the record of good work done, and to indicate a great 
deal of bad work prevented. It is of course true, as has 
been observed in the report, that the Committee often 
see and hear of the bad work when it is already begun 
and they are too late to prevent its being proceeded with. 
It is no doubt discouraging to see so much mischief already 
perpetrated and so much contemplated which they must 
sometimes fail to arrest, but they must also be aware, 
Mr. Chairman, and it is some satisfaction to reflect upon it, 
that if they do not stop mischief being done in particular 
cases brought before their notice, they will be efficient in 
preventing mutilation in other directions. Y ou are too late 
to stop the restoration of the church in one parish, but 
the stir you make, and the remonstrances you put forth, 
will prevent people undertaking similar work in the next 
parish. That is a great satisfaction, and a satisfaction 
which ought to comfort the Committee when they find 
that their labours are apparently ineffectual. 

Mr. Chairman, in the report we have referred to a 
special work, that of arresting the destruction of our City 
Churches, and I think it will be generally felt that our 
Society has been useful in one respect — in helping to save 
the church of St. Mary-at-Hill, in the City. The City 
Churches of course are, and have been, the prey of the 
designs of many people who have been actuated by the 
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best of motives ; they have thought that they could do 
good service to the Church, as a religious organisation, in 
tearing and pulling down the edifices in the City and 
building new churches in the suburbs out of the proceeds 
of the sites of the churches destroyed. But I should be 
sorry if we were indeed so poor in money and spirit that 
it would be necessary to find funds for the building of 
new churches by proceeding in this way. If we have a 
work to do, as we have in London, I think we of this 
generation ought to be able to undertake that work with 
our own resources as our forefathers did before us, and it 
is not quite unnecessary to preserve all those monuments 
which are in themselves so remarkable as works of art, 
so dear and so delightful to the eye as a reproval and a 
relief to the ever-crowding life in London. When the 
destruction of this particular church was contem- 
plated and threatened, I took an opportunity, I am 
ashamed to say for the first time, of visiting it, and 
this feeling of shame was very strong in me when I got 
inside. The first sensation was of delight mixed with a 
little pity : we compass sea and land, we go to and fro, 
we visit a city on the Continent, and we are not at rest 
until we have seen every one of its churches ; and here we 
have absolutely at our own doors a group of churches in 
their kind not in any way inferior to those that are pre- 
sented to us elsewhere ! Indeed, nowhere in Christian 
Europe, except in Rome itself, do you find churches 
possessing precisely the same qualities of delightfulness 
as you will find in Sir C. Wren^s churches in the City of 
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London ; and to pull them down is not only to do injury 
to our forefathers and their memory, but to do injury to 
ourselves, in destroying that which should be a continual 
source of delight. I think, Mr. Chairman, we shall 
prevent the pulling down of some churches with which 
we are threatened ; but the function of this Society is not 
only to prevent churches being pulled down, but also to 
prevent their going through that most fatal process of 
being restored (hear, hear), and this process, I am sorry to 
say, is prevalent in the City as well as that of pulling 
down. Too many of the City Churches are endowed 
with funds for their maintenance, which funds are really 
perverted to their destruction. The means of doing ill 
deeds makes ill deeds to be done, and we have to struggle 
against the intrusive mischief of renovating hands. You 
can go through the City and find Churches in which the 
free and ample spirit of Sir C. Wren’s design is transformed 
into a cramped and servile spirit of architecture totally 
alien from his design, and totally foreign to his ideas of 
grace and spaciousness, and it is the greatest offence that 
transformation and renovation should be going on. 

‘^Now, Mr. Chairman, we are often accused of being 
destroyers and of letting things go to ruin, and that in 
preventing restoration we are really preventing the keep- 
ing of things in existence. It will be no secret to you. 
Sir, that I am not in all things a Conservative ; there are 
many things which we must be content to see die or 
changed j indeed, I entirely recognise the necessity and even 
the use of this in many things. We ourselves will come to 
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an end some day or other (hear, hear)^ and we cannot allow 
our lives to be overburdened and crushed down by the mere 
accumulation of the dead things of the past. I sometimes 
feel a little concerned for what will happen to the people 
of the next generation if they live or try to live with their 
lives pressed down by the mass of trifling details we are 
accumulating to burden their memories and their intellec- 
tual energies (hear, hear). But I think the real principle 
of our action is this, let dead things gOy let living things he 
kept^ and let them be kept as they came from the minds 
of their creators, and not kept in the false light of 
transformed conditions totally alien from the minds of 
those who gave them forth (hear, hear, and cheers). 
These are the true principles of our Society, and the 
three things we fight against are— the principle of reno- 
vation, the principle of transformation, and the principle 
of restoration (hear, hear). We object to old things 
being put before us in a new fashion — I call this a forgery 
of the worst character. In the kindred art of painting, 
if anybody presumes to copy a picture, a work of poetic 
fancy, or paint it over again, and then put it forward as 
the result of the genius which created it^ we at once 
brand it as a forgery, as infamous and criminal. We 
have to deal with this in architecture, and we feel precisely 
the same towards transformation and renovation in build- 
ings as in the case of the picture — in both it is wrong to 
impute to a man that which we may vainly regard as his 
work, but which he never contemplated and never made. 
For in art, as in other matters, acts of forgery are guilty acts. 
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and we ought as far as possible to resist that kind of action. 
As long as a thing exists we should help others to contem- 
plate and enjoy it in communion with the human spirit of 
its original creator ; by all means keep it alive, for it is 
helping to keep alive past memories by its very existence. 
Do not spoil your own moral life, as well as spoil your 
appreciation of the good and true, by transforming what 
has been faithfully handed down to you, into something 
different from what it was. 

“ Now, Mr. Chairman, I will only add one or two 
words more. I am delighted to see that the functions of 
this Society are to be extended out of England as far as 
possible, as we must consider that in trying to stimulate 
people elsewhere we shall get a reaction towards our- 
selves 5 and our travelled members know that in some 
countries the fatal work of renovation is even more 
vigorously pursued than by ourselves. It was said by 
Mr. Sterne, that ‘ they manage things better in France,' 
but it is unhappily true that in France they are carrying 
on restoration, and that in the worst fashion ; it is 
also mentioned that this bad business has begun in Spain. 
We shall not be able to obtain the co-operation and 
influence of the Governments of these countries in our 
endeavours to put a stop to this work of renovation and 
restoration. But there is a country where, if we are 
allowed, we may be of some assistance — in India. In 
one part of India there are the most wonderful works of 
art built under the orders of the great Mogul kings. In 
Agra, in Delhi, and in Futtehpore Sikkri, you will find 
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triumphs of art very different from our own, but triumphs 
of a very precious character, which ought to be carefully 
treasured. It is extremely interesting to the traveller in 
India to find himself in such a city as that of Futtehpore 
Sikkri, built by Akbar, but deserted almost as soon as 
built, interesting as lying far away from the haunts of men, 
where he will find groups of buildings which have been 
subjected to no other destroying influence than the hand 
of Nature; and indeed in that clime Nature’s influences 
have been so benignant, that these buildings remain in all 
their freshness and beauty, much as they were when 
they were executed under the emperors of Delhi. 
But where we live and have our sway, and the Public Works 
Department have been and are in action, you will find a 
deadly influence has been and is at work, Y ou will find the 
lovely productions of Mussulman art falsified and debased. 
Now I do hope we shall be able to stop that at least, and by 
doing this good work at home we shall be able to extend our 
influence to British India, and save many important 
buildings. I am sure we shall do this by the stir we are 
making, though I believe these errors occur through igno- 
rance rather than design (cheers). They have no feeling 
whatever, that in meddling with old buildings they are 
doing a wrong ; and if we honestly tell them that to 
interfere with a building is to interfere with the design of 
the founder, we shall save them from doing that mischief, 
or if we do not, we shall be doing some good by letting 
them know that there are a set of people who will make 
a stir whenever they ignorantly intermeddle with old 
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buildings ; and if they get to understand that they are 
what our grandfathers called Goths and what w^e call 
Philistines, they will be a little abashed and perhaps 
restrained from such ruinous action. 

^^We must admit that the Society has done good 
work, and worthy, I am sure, of the support and 
influence of each member. I have great pleasure in 
moving the adoption of the report.” (Cheers). 

The Rt. Hon. G, Cavendish Bentikck, M.P., in 
the absence of Mr. G. A. Sala, seconded the adoption 
of the Report. 

Professor Bryce, who moved th©^ first Resolution, 
said : — The Resolution which I have been requested 
to move is as follows : — 

That this Meetings recognising the value of Ancient 
Buildings to the Student of History ^ whether general 
or locals deprecates all alterations in and restorations 
of such buildings which may obliterate their historical 
character and features f 

and that resolution appears to me to state a proposition 
which is so simple as to require comparatively little 
argument or enforcement on my part. 

““ I feel some little shame in asking you to look at the 
resolution from the standpoint of that humble, obscure, 
and dull — but still useful individual, the student of 
history : but it is from this very point of view of the 
student of history that I wish you to consider the claims 
this Society has upon your active sympathy and support 



“ Now of all the arts and sciences which are the hand- 
maids of history— and history may be said to sum up all the 
human arts and sciences— among all these there are 
none, in many points, so intimate with human thoughts 
and deeds as the art of architecture. There is no kind 
of historical evidence which is so precious, so certain, so 
incontrovertible, as that supplied by an ancient building ; 
traditions may err, chronicles maybe spoiled by partiality, 
and documents may be falsified, but a building at least 
until restoration set in some thirty years ago--was a 
history, and its historical evidence could not deceive : it 
spoke, in the clearest and most distinct language, of the 
thoughts and tastes, the skill, the purposes and the 
resources of those who erected it; and it had a further 
value to the historian, it communicated to him the 
influences which had been at play upon those who lived 
and toiled and battled ; and those who have studied a 
building and the history of the place where it was erected, 
not merely in our own country, but still more in the 
various continental cities where the buildings indicate 
very different influences, must have been struck by the 
way in which the history of the past is illuminated, and 
how the influences exercised upon the people are 
seen in the growth of buildings in different countries 
by particular styles of architecture. In France, foi 
instance, we have a variety of types of architecture 
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can do. They show the different tendencies, the 
different influences, the different streams of artistic 
thought which were at play in the various parts of the 
country. The same influences on a smaller scale, and 
perhaps not written quite so distinctly, may be traced in 
the character of the buildings in parts of England. And 
you will observe that these buildings derive their scientific 
value and their historical interest from the harmonious 
relations which existed between all their parts. If we 
look at the arch, or a column, a window and its tracery, 
at the moulding of a tower or spire, and even at such 
simple things as courses of stones which are laid in the 
outer wall, we shall see a definite object and aim, and it 
is of paramount importance to the appearance of the 
whole that each should correspond to the other, and that 
if any part of the building is changed, the other parts are 
changed to be in keeping with it. And so our ancient 
buildings present in themselves a complete picture of the 
taste and skill displayed at any particular point of time. 
(Hear, hear). 

‘^Now that being the condition of the buildings 
which this country derived as part of its heritage, how 
have the restorers endeavoured to deal with it? The 
restorer comes full of zeal, but zeal which is not 
in accordance with a knowledge of the building, and 
tries to improve it, but he is really the enemy of the 
ancient art of the middle ages. He reminds me of 
those Jews who by building sepulchres bear witness 
that they are the children of those who stoned the 
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prophets# Ho comes forw3.rd 3,n<l undertakes to refbrto. 
the architecture of the I 2 th^ I4^h centuries, and 

; the masterly style engrafted upon it. This is not in 

; accordance with the spirit of the mediaeval builders, but 

in a spirit of false honour which would endeavour to 
prevent us glancing back into the historyof the past; and 
instead of paying tribute and honour to those who lived 
in the brightest days of architecture, he is really pursuing 
the false policy of those who would substitute, as they 
think, something better. 

^*Now the restorer goes about his work sometimes 
simply as a destroyer, and then it seems to me there is a 
; loss, a great loss, but still we are not perplexed, we can 

f understand it ; but when he insists, as is most frequently 

; the case, upon transforming the building, and undertakes 

to put in new windows, or to alter the tracery, or substi- 
tute new mullions, or make those numerous changes with 
which we are too familiar, I must say we do not understand 
I it. Ladies and Gentlemen, he seems to me to commit two 

crimes — the first is that he obliterates all the charm and 
the delight which we derive from such ancient buildings 
f and labours of the past, that he destroys their value to us 

as showing us what they have passed through, of the 
■ condition of the place and the country at the time whan 

the changes were made and the different purposes they 
i were made to serve ; and the second crime, which is 

i graver than the first, and which converts him into an 

i enemy, is because he introduces a forgery into the 

1 document and falsifies it, he makes it tell an untruth. 
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and he asks us to believe this work is of the I2th5 13^, 
or 14th century, and in that he seems to me to go beyond 
any offence which was committed by those very modernists 
of the 17 th or 1 8 th century whose work we are not inclined 
to favour. At any rate they do not ask us to regard the 
work of their own time as the work of an older and better 
time. They were true to themselves. They built in the 
style of their own time, and their work was sometimes 
good, and we value it because it was true — it expressed 
something of that which they cared for, and it is to 
us an imperishable and valuable record of the taste 
and thought of the men that produced it. But the modern 
restorer has nothing to tell, his work is merely a dream 
of what he can have no certainty about, they merely put 
worse in the place of better 5 but he takes the ancient 
building and he sends it down to posterity with a lie in 
its mouth, (Cheers.) 

“ In submitting this argument to you, I have been 
following the line indicated by the resolution in putting 
the subject as a question of the value of the historical 
evidence which these buildings supply to the student of 
general history of particular countries or districts. But 
there is another class in whom we ought to be more 
interested than in the student of history 5 that class is 
everybody who sees or uses these ancient buildings, 
everyone who values the past, and everyone who is glad 
to see in those relics that which will help imagination 
to raise itself back into that past in which lie the roots of 
our happiest and loftiest aspirations, (Hear and cheers.) 
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I cannot help thinking that when we consider the 
case of those churches in the City of London to which 
reference has been made, or the ancient houses in some 
old thoroughfares, or those halls of the great City com- 
panies, of which I am happy to say some ten or twelve 
of architectural merit remain, I cannot help thinking that 
when passing through the busy streets, and though 
perhaps hurrying with business, the presence of these 
must carry us back to the point of time when London was 
really only a mile in circumference^ to the time when these 
City companies were represented by trades and guilds, 
when the predecessors of the occupiers of the ancient 
palaces led their retainers to battle. If one feels so much 
on looking at these old halls, what should one feel when 
gazing upon the buildings which are intended to call one 
away from earth and to fix one’s thoughts upon the highest 
things above. 

Well, Ladies and Gentlemen, if these are the feelings 
which we desire to have cherished, if we wish to see 
these records of the middle ages preserved, if we desire 
to save the precious things which are still left — in this 
the most modernised country of Europe — if we profess 
to care about history and to reverence her laws, and to 
show that we have learned the greatest lessons of both 
art and history, that history which is written in the 
unbroken development of art, let us one and all, both 
by public and private action, do what we can to help 
and aid the purposes of this Society. And whatever 
waves of change may pass over the public mind in matters 
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of taste it remains universally true, that art, like wisdom, 
is justified of all her children.” (Cheers.) 

Mr. Morris, in speaking to the Resolution, said ; — 

Everywhere I fancy it will be admitted that the 
study of history is a most important part of the cultiva- 
tion of the present day ; nor will many be found to deny 
that the architectural monuments of the past are a great 
help to that study ; but perhaps not everybody understands 
how great a help they are, or how differently it would fare 
with the study of history, as it is now followed, if we lacked 
those monuments ; for you must remember how different 
that modern historical research is to the chronicling the 
story-telling of times past. The ancient chroniclers 
were laborious and conscientious men who loved their 
subject, and often dealt with it most dramatically and 
forcibly : all honour to their memory : doubtless the best 
modern historians honour them most. But so unbroken 
in those days was the chain that bound men to the past, 
so little possible it seemed to them that It could be 
broken, that neither the chroniclers nor their audience 
could conceive of their forefathers being different from 
them in any way. ‘ Such and such things happened then, 
such and such happen now, but men’s thoughts and aspira- 
tions are the same now as then, and the ways of life that 
followed from those thoughts must have been the same 
that is what they deemed of it unconsciously ; and much 
of the life and dramatic truth of their writing and their art 
springs from that blindness, which I think was happy 
both for them to have and for us to reap the advantage 
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of 5 which advantage, in short, is an accurate knowledge 
of the times these men lived in, their thoughts, their hopes, 
their ways of life : for side by side with the simplicity of 
the writer that of the artist was at work also, to show us 
at every turn what the writer meant ; nay, to give us 
insight into much that the historian never thought of 
putting into words, being a cultivated man writing for 
great and lettered persons, while the artist was, in those 
days, any man who could handle a tool — who could not 
disguise himself even if he would, since the art of 
imitation had not yet been invented — so that it comes to 
this, that the innate and typical ideas of the ordinary 
mediaeval Englishman are preserved to us in the works of 
art of his time : his own ideas mind, not those of other 
men or books, but his own, uninfluenced except by the 
general tendencies of the age. Must not this be a great 
part of history ? Moreover, we of the present day can 
understand them just as they are : that is our birthright, 
our heritage ; for in other days it was not so : men who 
saw the work wrought by their forefathers were com- 
pelled to translate it, as it were, before they could notice 
it : but we, so much has history changed from what it 
was, can understand these visible words of those who 
have gone before us, and by means of them enter into 
their lives. And I say this is the heritage they have left 
us, the fruit of their toil and their pleasure, the fruit of 
their unblamable and imaginative ignorance — simplicity, 
may I call it. 

“Now this is one side of the value of the works 
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works we are met together to guard both from thought- 
lessness and sordid destruction, and from rash falsifi- 
cation. I think you will resolve that the cause is a 
worthy one. For surely one of the characteristics of the 
present age is its tendency to retrospection; nor can 
I think it a weak or a foolish one : I will be bold to say 
that many of the best men among us look back much to 
the past, not with idle regret, but with humility, hope, 
and courage ; not in striving to bring the dead to life 
again, but to enrich the present and the future ; I may 
well use the word enrich, for if we of the present are not 
the more careful, the future will on some sides be but 
poor, I fear. Meantime, consider howlarge a part of all our 
lives this real and living history forms : the history whose 
life would starve and fade if it lacked such food as our old 
buildings can give it. I believe even many of those who 
are wholly unconscious of it are, nevertheless, deeply 
influenced by it ; that if all that influence were suddenly 
taken from them, they would feel some blank and barren 
loss had befallen them : and if this is so now, surely it 
will be much more so as education spreads; surely 
in days to come people will feel ashamed of us, that we 
took so little trouble to guard the things they have heard 
told of as so precious ; that we could not exercise some- 
thing more of patience and forethought in arranging the 
relative claims of what our own lives compelled us to 
make for our immediate use, and what our honour and 
gratitude bade us hand down from our fathers to our 
children. For if a thing is seriously worth having, it is 
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worth making some sacrifice to keep; nay, some sacri- 
fice must be made, for certainly all possessions involve 
responsibility and trouble, yet people do not usually 
shrink from attaining them ; and the old buildings that 
we love, with all the history that goes with them, are no 
worse in this respect than other property. These monu- 
ments, so precious a possession of this country, do bear 
with them a certain responsibility : we must either, as 
before said, deal with them carefully and patiently, or 
neglect the duty which cultivation and civilisation has 
imposed upon us as the descendants of those who built 
them : it is hard if we grudge this care to these tokens 
of the life and energy from which all our prosperity and 
hope have come. Much oftener than not, when such 
buildings have been destroyed, the sacrifice of apparent 
and immediate convenience 'involved in keeping them 
standing would have been but small : but for my part I 
am not so anxious for the reputation of a practical man 
as to shrink from declaring that, in my opinion, great 
sacrifices of apparent and immediate convenience should 
have been made in their behalf; for I cannot think that 
England, with all her wealth, is rich enough to lose 
them, since in very truth all her wealth tenfold could not 
buy the making of one of them. 

But also if they are worth keeping and worth making 
some sacrifice to keep, they must be worth the exercise 
of some patience also in dealing with their present con- 
dition, or else we shall advantage little that posterity, the 
dread of whose blame I was putting before you ; for if 
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we hand our monuments down to them, pretending to be 
what they are not, we shall both puzzle and discourage 
them. What will they say, for instance, to the carving of 
the restored North Porch of W estminster Abbey ? What 
credulous empty-heads they will think us, who have praised 
the art of the 13th century to them. What ! they will 
say, this thin starved work, these smooth, tame, rubbed- 
down pieces of stone that are like nothing that is, or could 
be in nature, that are neither useful, beautiful, nor sugges- 
tive, is this the handiwork of the 13th century, of those 
men of eager hearts and skilful hands, the inheritors of 
long unbroken ages of skill and love of beauty (?) is that 
all they could do ? we can learn nothing from them. 
Indeed I fear that if we do not bestir ourselves, such 
examples as these will be all they will have to judge 
from j and I say in that case we of this antiquarian 
age, not those of the past times of destruction, will be 
the guilty parties. It does indeed seem strange to me 
people cannot see how the times have changed, that they 
should insist on these lifeless pieces of reproduction. 
The workman of to-day is not an artist as his forefather 
was j it is impossible, under his circumstances, that he 
could translate the work of the ancient- handicraftsman ; 
and sure I am that if he were artist enough to be able to 
do so, he would refuse to try it. I say the workman of 
to-day is no artist : it is the hope of my life that this may 
one day be changed ; that popular art may grow again in 
our midst ; that we may have an architectural style, the 
growth of its own times, but connected with all history. 
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Now when that time has come we shall be able to judge, 
perhaps, as to the best way of dealing with our ancient 
monuments : now I call a truce with the restorers, and 
ask them, would it not be the part of prudent and patient 
men to wait till that time is come before the decision is 
made *, meantime carefully repairing these treasures of art 
and keeping them weather-tight, which if the guardians 
of buildings had steadily done heretofore would have 
prevented all thought of restoration. It is never too late 
to restore a building ; nay, it can be pulled down and 
rebuilt at any time ; but most restorations have made it 
over -late to look for history or art in the buildings that 
have undergone them. As for that decision|of the future 
times of perfect and living art, I am not afraid of it. 
When people shall have so learned art that they easily 
and habitually practice it, they will have learned many 
other things besides, I believe that then the little grey 
weather-beaten building, built by ignorant men, torn by 
violent ones, patched by blunderers, that has outlived so 
many hopes and fears of mankind, and yet looks friendly 
and familiar to them— I believe that this relic of past 
times will be no offence to the beauty and majesty of 
their streets. I believe they will feel no call to raise it 
to the level of their own perfection, or to strip it of all 
the fruit of its old age, and make it as it first was— clear 
and beautiful, without a history or a blemish : rather 
I believe they will honour it the more for the many minds 
and hands of men that have dealt with it, and they will 
religiously guard it as a holy symbol of all the triumphs 
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and tribulations of art — of art, the constant companion 

and expression of the life and aspirations of the world. 
(Loud cheers.) 

Earl Cowper : — I rise to move the second reso- 
lution 

That the work which the Society has carried out during 
the past year has been both hnportant and useful^ 
and that^ in the opinion of this meetings the Society 
is deserving of continued and energetic support. 

Owing to a mistake I made in the hour of meeting, I 
missed the earlier speeches, and I am very much afraid I 
may say something over again which has already been 
said. As there is nothing more distressing than to listen 
to a repetition, I shall be very sorry if this should 
happen. 

I think the resolution is one which will commend 
itself to you all. It is not so much the actual work that 
has been done, though that is not inconsiderable, as the 
increased knowledge which the public have of this Society, 
the increased influence which I think it has on the 
country, which really constitutes the good work it has done. 
By the Report you will see that among other things it has 
been instrumental in saving one of our City Churches, 
that of St. Mary-at-Hill, owing very much to the action 
of our Chairman; (Hear, hear.) it has also saved the 
buildings of an interesting old Grammar School at 
Tiverton, the old Church at Grasmere, which the poet 
Wordsworth constantly attended, and also several other 
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buildings, the names of which you will see in the Report. 
But, as I say, it is not on these grounds that I chiefly 
move this resolution. One of the greatest proofs of the 
influence of this Society in the country, and of its growing 
importance, lies in the amount of abuse it has received. 
Of course this Society has been the subject of much 
abuse and ridicule. It has been said that we wish to 
preserve old buildings covered with ivy and tumbling to 
pieces. We have been called by some clever persons the 
ruinistic school— I think we might call them the 
ruination school, for ruination is the only word to 
express what they have done. I can quite understand 
the indignation felt by some people against this Society. 
In former days the clergyman and the architect had it 
much their own way and did what they liked with 
our churches, and though this cannot always be stopped, 
they are now subjected to a certain amount of indignation 
which is fostered by this Society and the public opinion 
which it has created. 

“ I think myself it is perfectly abominable, even in the 
caseof our most sacred monuments, that a small knot of 
men, selected nobody knows how or by whom, and very 
often entirely under the direction of a single man, should 
actually arrogate to themselves the power of mutilating, 
repairing, restoring, modernising, or doing what they like 
to them. (Loud cheers.) 

There is fortunately at all events one weapon in our 
hands, one weakness of human nature, which we can 
skilfully turn to our advantage* It is that it requires very 
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little to induce a man to withhold a subscription. If he 
can be persuaded that there is a doubt as to his sub- 
scription being turned aside to some other purpose, he 
will think about it and eventually withhold it. I really 
believe by acting upon this part of human nature we may 
have done a great deal that cannot appear in the Report, 
Think, for instance, how much money we may have 
stopped \ and how many subscriptions which might have 
been given were not given to St, Albans Abbey and 
other places. St. Albans Abbey : from its magnificence 
and grandeur must interest everybody — myself especially 
— because unfortunately I was a subscriber. The sub- 
scribers were told that one fine tower was actually 
tumbling down, and afterwards that the south wall of the 
nave was insecure \ well that was true, and large sub- 
scriptions poured in, the greater part of which was spent 
on very proper work, in putting these in order, but the 
remainder was spent in a very improper manner indeed, 
and when we complained of our subscriptions being 
diverted from the object we had given them for, we were 
told that the money we had subscribed had been spent on 
the work we wanted done, and that other people’s money 
had been spent upon the rest : this remark reminds me 
very much of the story of a small dissenting farmer who, 
before church rates were abolished, did not wish that the 
ceremonies of a religion of which he did not approve 
should be sustained and paid for by his money : it was 
proved that a certain fund was given out of the church 
rates for the destruction of sparrows, and he was told, if 
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he liked, his few shillings should be given for the de- 
struction of the sparrows, and that other people’s rates 
would be applied to religious purposes. But you can’t 
divide a fund in this way ; it must be considered as a 
whole ; and I am unfortunately responsible, as being a 
subscriber, to a certain degree for what has been done at 
St. Albans Abbey, and which I regret very much. I have 
been led away from the immediate words of the resolution 
to talk about St. Albans Abbey in which I have great 
interest. Unfortunately it cannot be quoted as a proof of 
the good work of this Society, whose efforts did not 
succeed, but in spite of this failure it is doing a good and 
useful work, and is deserving of your energetic support.” 
(Cheers). 

The Rev. Stopford Brooke, M. A. : — ‘^The 
resolution which I have to speak to is, ‘that the work 
which the Society has carried out during the past year 
has been both important and useful, and that in the 
opinion of this meeting the Society is deserving of con- 
tinued and energetic support.’ 

‘‘ It is a resolution I support on two grounds — first, 
the reverence due to the human sentiment and life which 
is embodied in a building, and secondly, the art embodied 
in it. When a great church was being set up in the old 
days, the whole countryside and all its folk were 
engaged in it, and spent their life and strength upon it. 
The villagers gave up one day in the week to the work. 
Some fetched stones, from the hillside, others brought 
gravel from the brook. The knight who went to the 
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and brought home a beautiful piece of marble or a rare <rem 
to enrich its altars. The lady who wished and prayed 
for the return of her knight offered some of her jewels— 
even the old peasant left some money to assist the 
building. Lovers who wished their love happy, worked 
at its ornament ; the wandering mason was employed by 
one who had done a great sin to carve a capital which 
should be an expiation, and express his repentance. There 
■was a constant stream of human excitement in the 
monastery while the building drew towards completion ; 
almost every stone was linked to some human love or 
human interest. In this way all the events of human life, 
century after century, were built up with each great cathe- 
dral, and even into the small village church. Each histori- 
cal event that interested the country, each contest that 
excited the county town, were celebrated in these buildings. 
And the men who did the work wrought not only with 
the artist feelins:* but insnir^r! Kxr fVtJo i • 7 
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the old human interest, is taken from it, and the building 
when once restored has as much of the spirit of the old 
building as the Iliad in Pope’s Homer has of the spirit 
and life of the original. 

Another side of this human sentiment has to do witi* 
the lives of the great men who have given their thought 
and life to England. Their bones lie in the old church, 
their work has been done in the old town hall. We feel 
their presence in the buildings where they worshipped, 
where they spoke for liberty. ^ Restore ’ these buildings, 
make them fresh, and we destroy a part of the life of the 
men ; we blot out all our own sentiment for them so far as 
it is bound up with the place ; we annihilate associations 
which never can be replaced. I did not much admire 
Grasmere Church, but when I saw the old pew in which 
Wordsworth had sat, and the seats where the Dalesmen 
had worshipped, whose lives he had told in poetry, I felt 
the presence of the poet in the place, and the spirit of the 
hills, and of the hillsmen’s lives. Not a trace of that 
sentiment would have been left had the place, as the 
restorers wished, been done up new. It has been saved 
by the work of this Society, and to do things of that kind 
is a work of the highest usefulness, and worthy of the 
support of those who care for the interests of humanity. 
(Cheers). This year I went to see Ann Hathaway’s 
Cottage. It is much the same as when Shakspeare 
courted there his love. I saw the old worm-eaten settle 
on which he sat, and the old fireplace where the farmer 
warmed himself while the lovers talked. Had the settle 
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been thrown away and a new one — a copy of the old — 
put in its place, where would have been my pleasure ? 
And yet it is exactly that very kind of work which the 
^ restorers ’ are doing to all our old buildings and old 
churches all over the country. They are destroying all 
our poetic interest in the past. (Cheers). 

It is said with a sneer that this is a question of 
sentiment. So it is. (Hear, hear). It is said that 
restoration is necessary, and that the buildings must be 
fitted for modern uses. Yes, take care of the building, 
keep it from the weather, do not let the wind and the 
rain blow through it, prop up its walls when they need it, 
keep decay away as much as possible. That is the 
object of this Society — to preserve old buildings. But 
the work of ^ restorers ^ is not to preserve, but to destroy; 
it is the exact contrary of our work. We keep the old 
building alive, but we do not touch the old work in which 
so much lies ; they take the old work to pieces and make 
it all over afresh. The question of sentiment is nothing 
to them — it is everything to this Society. To support it, 
to keep these human feelings vivid, as one of the most 
useful means of education and culture we possess, is 
useful in our eyes, and more than useful, imperative. It 
is our greatest possession, this feeling of reverence and 
care for the work and the spirit of those who preceded 
us. (Hear, hear). 

The other ground for supporting the resolution is 
that of the preservation of art. Our beautiful buildings 
are beautiful because they were conceived by artists and 
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worked at by artists. Some of them were great, as the 
architect ; some of them were less, as the carvers and 
masons, those who did the figures, those who did the 
capitals ; but whether they were great or small, they all had 
that which makes the artist : invention, a certain creative 
and original energy — and they all felt that feeling for and 
love of what they did, that joy in their work whilst they 
were doing it, which makes the artist The Architect 
himself toiled day and night at his work, every minute of 
his thought was invention, and to all his thoughts 
he gave his life; such love as the mother gives to 
her child, so much he gave to the child of his invention, 
and in the whole and in every detail, we see the 
character, the force, the living spirit of the artist. 
Others succeeded the first architect. These built in the 
decorative or the perpendicular style of architecture. 
Their work was however never restoration, but always 
creation. The old work was often destroyed, but it 
was never redone ; there was always at least invention, 
pleasure in what was done, some human life and 
energy were put into it, the spirit of original thought 
was there. The smaller artists worked at the pavement, 
at the figures, at the painting ; but all they did shines 
with the light of originality — you cannot mistake it ; all 
of them created; each of the things they did is individual ; 
in each of them we feel the love and joy with which the 
men worked ; in each of them we see and touch a living 
character. In our faithful study and admiration of all 
this true art-work, lies half the art education of the 
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English people ; and that is surely useful and worthy of 
support. 

^^Take down the cathedral, the town hall, or the 
school house, build them up again 5 rechisel the capitals ^ 
make the windows new; carve all the figures in the 
doorway afresh \ do the work the restorers are doing — 
and what is done ? The Art of the building is 
absolutely blotted out. All that makes art is gone, 
drowned, dead for ever. Is there invention ? There is 
nothing of it, only imitation. Is there love in the new 
work ? We know there cannot be, for there is no 
creation. Is there any joy in the workman’s heart? 
How can there be j he is only a copyist. Neither he 
nor the architect can be called artists, nor can the 
work they do be art. As far as individual character is 
concerned, they are degraded by this mechanical 
restoring. As far as the growth of art is concerned, 
every restoration is burning up its roots. A restored 
church is like a repainted picture : the subject is 
there and the outline, but the soul, the light, the charm 
and character so inimitably treated, are gone — everything 
is gone of that which was once art. The building is as 
absolutely useless and unimportant as a great picture 
which has been painted over by a picture cleaner. 

All over England, for the last twenty years, art and 
its work is being thus destroyed, and the business of this 
Society is to save what is left. We hold that however 
much time and decay have set their mark upon pillar and 
capital and figures and doorway, there still remains, behind 
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the decay, the creative style, the love which wrought — 
the imagination and the soul of the artist 5 the fine spirit 
of human thought ; the spirit of the pleasure and joy the 
builder and the carver had — and that to see and feel and 
rejoice in and reverence these things is for us education 
in beauty, is to learn what art is : and that to get that 
education and learning is of the greatest possible 
importance. We believe that to destroy these means to 
education is the greatest possible harm and the greatest 
possible evil (cheers) \ and as a side issue from this, we 
wish to train workmen to invent and not to imitate, to 
set them to new work; to invention; to use them no 
longer as machines to copy, but as men who have some 
chance of becoming creators. (Loud cheers). 

These are some of the grounds of our protest, and 
this is why we say, Better build a new building altogether 
than restore the old. To preserve a building is right, but 
to restore it wrong. This is common sense ; this is 
worthy of continued and energetic support.” 

Mr, Ffytch, F.S.S., moved a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman for presiding over the Meeting. He took the 
opportunity of mentioning his action, in conjunction with 
Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, in purchasing the stones of 
St, Mildred’s Church, Poultry, which were about to be 
carted away, 

Mr. Moopy, of South Kensington, said he had much 
pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks. 

The Chairman : — I am much obliged to you for | 

the vote of thanks which you have passed, and I am very 
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glad to see so full a hall. The attendance is very good, 
and shows an interest in the operations of this Society, 
which are rapidly extending, and for which support is 
required both in mind and subscription, as well as the 
infusion of fresh blood by addition of members. 

I wish to allude to one circumstance of interest — 
the proposed demolition or reconstruction of London 
Bridge. The passing of the Act to give effect to this 
scheme has been again postponed, owing to the action of 
the House of Lords, and the threatened destruction 
has been again averted. It was saved last year through 
the intervention of the Treasury, and every one believed 
that the danger was then over. It has now been sent to 
a committee, and from that committee let us hope it 
will never return alive.^’ (Loud cheers). 
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REPORT OF THE THIRD ANNUJL MEETING OF 
THE SOCIETY, HELD IN THE HALL OF THE 
SOCIETY OF ARTS, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, 
ON MONDAY, zith JUNE, 1880 . CHAIR TAKEN 
AT 3.30 t-m., BY STANLEY LEIGHTON, ES^, M.P. 


The Chairman, in opening the meeting, said “ We 
must all feel a touch of disappointment, which no one 
can feel more than myself, at the absence of the gentle- 
man who was first asked to take the chair on this 
occasion — Mr. Ruskin, An address from Mr, Ruskin 
would have added, as we all know, a charm of poetry 
and sentiment to the report of our year’s proceedings ; 
and words of his would have commended (I think in a 
way which no other words could commend) our labours 
to those who do not labour with us. Therefore, I feel 
that to-day, acting as his substitute, I am in need of the 
greatest forbearance from you. 

“ This Society has now- existed for four years. It is 
the fourth year of its existence j ijt has fairly fulfilled the 
expectations of those by whoin. it was founded. It 
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claims amongst its members men of Art, Science, 
Letters, Criticism, and men of business. It has filled a 
want, a recognised one, in the present state of society, 
for it has enabled isolated men, overwhelmed by a 
stupid majority of an uneducated neighbourhood, to 
appeal to an educated opinion, unfettered by prejudice, 
guided by men whose famous words and works have 
made them accepted leaders of thought in England. 
It is only by some such means and such combination 
that the few can defend themselves against the many, 

“ There are differences, of course, within the circle of 
our Association, but these differences are differences of 
degree and not of kind. Each and every one of us 
regrets, and it is by that common regret that we are 
bound, that many of the old landmarks of English 
history in this old England of ours are rapidly disappear- 
ing from the face of England ; and this, not by the 
decay of time, but by the hand of man. Therefore, we 
repeat the protest that has been made before in the same 
words, which deserve frequent repetition, ^ that men 
should endeavour not to reproduce the old^ which they cannot 
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old site a quite modern structure has been erected* Now 
in the last century every country gentleman who had the 
means thought that it was part of his duty to pull down 
his old manor house or castle, and build a new one in its 
place. The grandsons are doing the same that their 
grandfathers did, and most of us may call to mind 
amongst the circle of our friends, instances where 
houses of the last century have been pulled down in order 
to put up a ^ spick and span ^ house in the style of to-day. 

It is the wealth of the country, and not the poverty 
of the country, which enables men to do this, and it is 
fashion, rather than convenience or utility, which is 
the motive that induces them so to act. And yet we 
know that there does exist far and wide among the people 
of England a real love of what is old, though they do 
not exercise that love according to knowledge* How 
many instances do we know, of persons who have built 
a new house in the fashion of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, or after the fashion of Queen Anne, and have 
immediately set about to collect as much old furniture 
as they could to put into it. I would remind those 
persons that the furniture of a new house should be new 
furniture, and that there are artists in the present day 
who have not thought that furniture and decoration are 
beneath their consideration j there is workmanship now 
of as exquisite finish and design as any that in old days 
was made, I would also remind those that when a thing 
is taken from its old habitation and transported into another 
place it loses half the interest which belongs to it, 
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for it then becomes no part of the history of the place in 
which it is, but it becomes simply like a specimen in a 
catalogue or an example in a museum. 

Now, only the other day a gentleman bought an old 
black and white house in Shropshire, and he proceeded 
to pull it down and carry it into Berkshire, where he 
erected his false creation. 

“ Let me give you another example. The old collegiate 
church of Battlefield, near Shrewsbury, was erected to 
commemorate the Battle of Shrewsbury. In one of the 
windows of the church was a representation of the figure 
of a Shropshire Knight, Sandford by name, who was 
killed in the battle. This church some fifteen years ago 
underwent restoration, and a descendant of the knight, 
to his astonishment, on returning home from abroad, 
found packed up in his house the painted glass which 
represented his ancestor, and which had been removed 
from Battlefield to make place for the glass window of 
a more ecclesiastical character. I have seen the eifigy 
of the knight and his arms, which belonged to the 
history of Battlefield Church, falsifying the history of the 
Sandford Chapel, in the parish of Press. But, ladies 
and gentlemen,- it is monumental stones which suffer the 
greatest havoc in restoration. Let me give you an 
example. Some few years ago the church of Oswestry 
was restored at great cost: within the church there 
were no less than 170 monumental stones, stones which 
gave to a certain extent a local history of those who had 
lived and died in the parish from the time of Elizabeth 
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to the time of Queen Victoria* Mr* Street, the architect, 
buried every one of those 170 monumental stones in 
order that new encaustic tiles might be put in their 
place. I think if this Association had been in existence 
that this sacrilege might have been prevented. There 
was only one solitary person in the whole parish who 
protested against this spoliation ; that man was looked 
upon as a fanatic. It is because we wish to protest 
against such spoliation that this Society exists, and 
increases in number and importance. We believe that 
in the architecture of England, its history is written 
from age to age, and we desire to hand down to those 
who may come after us that history in its continuity, 
without break or check. The stages, changes, and 
manners of society are written in chronological order 
in the buildings of this country. We know that new 
thoughts must supersede the old, but we do not think 
that the old ought altgether to be forgotten or blotted 
out.” 

The Secretary, on rising, stated that he had received 
upwards of 200 letters, expressing regret at not being 
able to attend the meeting, including letters from the 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of WharnclifFe, the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, the Rt. Hon. Sir C. Dilke, M.P., the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Carlingford, the Rt. Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P., 
Mr. W. Holman Hunt, Prof. Ruskin,Mr. E. J. Poynter, 
R.A., the Hon. Percy Wyndham, M.P., Mr. E. Burne 
Jones, Sir John Lubbock, Bart.^ M.P., Mr. Leonard 
Courtney, M.P. 
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The Chairman then called upon W. Morris, Esq., 
the Honorary Secretary, to read the report. 

Mr, Morris then read the following report : — 


ANNUAL REPORT. 

The work of the past year has differed little from that 
of the previous one, except in two notable instances, 
which will be referred to presently. The Committee 
have, as before, received information, written letters of 
enquiry, protest, and advice, sometimes with obvious 
and encouraging results, sometimes with nothing 
apparent to show . for the trouble. The Society is, 
doubtless, becoming well known, and the Committee 
believe its principles are taking root, and especially, they 
think, are influencing the great body of our Architects ; 
a course of events which is both very encouraging and 
what might have been expected. 

The Society has by no means lacked the support of 
the Press during the past year 5 articles advocating its 
principles have been not unfrequent, and the columns 
of all the leading papers have been most generously 
thrown open to letters and explanations whenever 
necessary. 

Nothing can be more hopeful than the fact that a 
Society having a similar aim to this has been set on 
foot in France, under the auspices of M, Quillon, an 
Honorary Member of this Society. 

Before going further it may be well to quote a few of 
the most interesting cases in which the Society has taken 
action : — 







Mr* Naylor, one of the Churchwardens, wrote to the 
Committee, asking them to use their influence in 
preventing the carrying out of 3 . very damaging plan of 
so-called restoration which had been talked of. Mr. 
Basil Champneys hearing of this, very kindly offered to 
the Church ; this report, a most careful and 
document, being printed in the local papers,. 

had the desired effect of 
the scheme of restoration. 


report on 
interesting 

and extensively circulated, 
putting a stop to 

St. Germain’s Cathedral, Isle of Man. 

This Church, which forms part of the romantic and 
curiously interesting ruins on the Islet of Peel, is itself 
a complete ruin, though its dismantling is of com- 
paratively recent date. This latter fact, doubtless, 
operated in pressing on a scheme for thoroughly restoring 
it, and making it the Cathedral Church of the Island. 
The Committee wrote a letter explaining their objections 
to the scheme to Mr. Gladstone, who on his visit to the 
Isle of Man had spoken in favour of the restoration ; and 
later on the Honorary Secretary, being in the Island, 
had an opportunity of pressing the views of the Society 
both on the Governor and the Bishop. He found that 
several influential and intelligent people on the Island 
were by no means in favour of the scheme, and thought on 
the whole that opinion was against it ; nothing has yet 
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Prestbury Church. 

The attention of the Committee was called to this 
interesting Church by the Society’s local correspondent 
in Staffordshire. The views of the Society were then 
placed before the Restoration Committee of the Church, 
a meeting of which a Member of this Committee was 
deputed to attend and explain those views more fully. 
Letters from Members of the Society were published in 
the local papers in answer to those who supported the 
restoration, and, in consequence, the opinions of some 
of the Restoration Committee were much altered, and 
the scheme of repair changed for the better. 

Studland Church, Dorsetshire. 

The Vicar and Churchwarden wrote to the Committee 
for advice as to this Church. The Committee sent 
down a Member to view the building and report upon it; 
it turned out to be a most interesting, though small 
Church, of Norman style, with a groined chancel, and 
was, in some respects, in a dangerous condition. An 
elaborate report was made, fortified with careful measured 
drawings, as to the practical means to be taken for 
preserving the Church from destruction, without subject- 
ing it to restoration. This report was sent to the above 
authorities, who were quite in sympathy with the Society 
on the subject, and will form the basis of any work they 
undertake ; so that the building may be considered 
to have been saved by the good sense of the Vicar 
and Churchwarden, aided by the work of the Com- 
mittee. 

The Society received information that it was projected 
to pull down five pre-Reformation Churches in Exeter 
for City improvements, by means of a short Bill in 
Parliament; but after some correspondence, in which 
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the Committee offered to do all in their power to oppose 
the scheme, the Committee heard that such strenuous 
opposition had been made to it, that it had fallen through. 

Malmesbury Market Cross. 

The Committee being informed that it was intended 
to restore this beautiful and curious monument, wrote 
to Lord Northwick, the owner of it, pointing out the 
dangers of restoration. They received a prompt and 
courteous letter from his Lordship, asking them to send 
some one down to confer with his agent there ; on this 
two Members of the Committee went to Malmesbury, 
saw the agent, and drew up a careful report of the state 
of the Cross, showing what repairs were necessary, which 
was sent to Lord North wick, and will, the Committee 
believe, be acted upon, and save the building (one of the 
best of its kind in England) from restoration. 

Very elaborate and accurate drawings were made by 
the Members of the Committee while they were- about 
this work. 

The Old Town Hall, Leicester:— 

A building which possesses some fine William and 
Mary carvings was threatened with demolition ; but the 
Committee having taken action in the matter, it was 
saved — for the time, at least. 

The Baptistery, Ravenna. 

This most curious and valuable building it is believed 
has sunk into the marshy ground on which it is built, and 
it has now been proposed by the Italian Government to 
lift it bodily some three feet. The whole interest in this 
building lies in its Mosaics, which are both early and 
beautiful. The danger to these from such a process is 
obvious ; besides, the restorers do not intend to rest 
content with simply raising the building, but they propose 
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to extend their work and restore the decoration to the 
three feet of wall, which would be newly uncovered by 
this process, and this would sorely mar the genuineness 
of the whole monument. This little building seemed 
of so much importance to the Committee that they 
have ventured to address a letter of protest to the 
Italian Minister of Public Instruction and .^the Fine Arts, 
and are prepared, if necessary, to discuss the matter 
further. 

St. Alban’s Cathedral. 

Members will bear in mind the opposition which the 
Society has made, though in vain, to the scheme of the 
high-pitched roof, and the restoration, at the expense of 
the Freemasons, of the Western Porches. Sir Edmund 
Beckett having offered to rebuild the whole West front, 
the Committee saw no other course open to them but to 
make one last protest to save what was still left unrestored 
of the Abbey. They co-operated with Earl Cowper 
and Mr. John Evans in opposing the faculty which Sir 
Edmund Beckett was applying for in the Bishops’ Court. 
The Committee regret to state that their opposition was 
unsuccessful, and that Sir Edmund Beckett has obtained 
his faculty^ and though the Committee have been informed 
that an appeal lies to a higher Court, they do not think 
it advisable under the circumstances to carry the matter 
further. The Committee cannot refrain here from 
drawing the attention of the Society, to the fact that 
no tribunal exists in this country before which any pro- 
posal for the alteration of a public and national monument 
can be dealt with, from the point of view of the effect 
such alteration may have upon it as a Work of Art or an 
historical monument. 

This last is one of the two cases mentioned above in 
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which the Committee has undertaken work diiFerent in 
character to what usually lies before it. The other case 
is that of St. Mark’s at Venice. In October last the 
Society received information from a correspondent that 
the west front of the Church, which had long been vaguely 
threatened with restoration, was now and immediately to 
be attacked and rebuilt. The Committee felt that, how- 
ever delicate was the task of appealing to the Minister of 
a Foreign Country on such a subject, it had no choice 
but to act at once and vigorously in the matter. Therefore 
at a crowded meeting of the Committee it was resolved 
to memorialize the Italian Minister of Instruction, and 
the memorial was drawn up and offered for signatures, 
while members of the Committee attended meetings at 
Oxford, Birmingham, and elsewhere, which were held to 
protest against the rebuilding. These proceedings, as far as 
attracting both notice and sympathy in this country were 
concerned, were successful beyond the most sanguine 
anticipations. The memorial was signed by 2,000 names, 
including those of the most distinguished persons, by posi- 
tion, in the country, in statesmanship, literature, art, and 
science. The press discussed the matter in the amplest and 
most open way, and in short at home public opinion was 
thoroughly roused. Of course this could not fail to have 
its effect in Italy, where to a certain extent it was mis- 
understood, and supposed to indicate ill feeling towards 
that country : a supposition quite without foundation, we 
believe, and which the Committee guarded against from 
the first by the careful wording of all its communications. 
At any rate the movement excited so much attention in 
Italy that the Italian Ministry published, through the 
columns of the Times ^ what amounted to an official de- 
claration on the subject, the purport of which was that 
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the information about the rebuilding was wrong; that 
the whole subject was already under reconsideration, and 
taken out of the hands of the local authorities to be lodged 
in that of the central Ministry; that it was generally 
understood how disastrous the last restoration — that of the 
South Front — had been; and that this one would be con- 
ducted in a different and less sweeping way. At first 
sight this statement seemed so satisfactory as to set the 
matter at rest for a long time to come, though the 
Committee’s information had been both definite and 
from . the most reliable •sources. Subsequently, however, 
Mr. J. J. Stevenson, one of the Society’s Members, 
Mr. Street, and other Architects visited St. Mark’s and 
communicated with the Society. Mr. Street’s letter, 
which he kindly allowed to be made public, appeared in 
the Times, Mr. Stevenson will address the Annual 
Meeting on the same subject ; therefore all this Report 
need say further is, that experience abundantly confirms 
the views of this Society, that all restoration of the front 
is totally unnecessary. The Committee regret to have 
to add that it appears to be the present intention of the 
Government to carry out the restoration of the 
West Front by rebuilding it — a project which it was 
hoped they had finally abandoned, according to the 
terms of their communication to the Times already ..re- 
ferred to. 

City Churches. — The Committee are glad to be able 
to inform the Society that none of these interesting build- 
ings are at present threatened; the City Church and 
Churchyard Protection Society is doing good service in 
watching over their condition, and it is confidently hoped 
that public attention has been once for all roused to this 
important subject. 
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The Committee have also taken action in the under- 
mentioned cases : — 


PinnerChurch, Middlesex. 

Southwell Minster. 

Chideock Church, Dorset, 

Friskney Ch., Lincolnsh, 

St. Mary^s, Truro. 

The Tower, St, Peter 
Mancroft, Norwich. 

Tewkesbury Abbey. 

Bamborough Castle, Dur- 
ham. 

Upton-on-Severn, Shrop- 
shire, 

Chapel - of - Ease, Tun- 
bridge Wells. 

St. Bartholomew’s, Smith- 
field. 

The Fratry, or Old Re- 
fectory, Carlisle. 


Abinger Church, 

Egremont Church, Cum- 
berland. 

Easbey Abbey. 

Sion College, London 
Wall. 

Tisbury Church, Wiltsh. 

HedonChurch, Yorkshire. 

Preston Church, York- 
shire. 

The Iron Gates, Guildhall, 
Worcester. 

Eistow Church, Bedford- 
shire. 

St. Mary, Bury St. 
Edmunds, Sufiblk, 

Old Houses, Petty Cury, 
Cambridge. 


The Committee beg to call attention to the good service 
which their local correspondents have done. For example, 
Mr. Had field, at Sheffield, was successful in getting 
the old Font Cover at Rotherham Church replaced, 
Mr. Whytehead of Nunkeeling, near Hull, has been active 
in opposing the restoration of Hedon Church. And 
amongst others may be named, Mr, Ferguson of Carlisle, 
the Rev. A. V. Walters of Winchester, the Hon. Percy 
Wyndham, M.P., of Salisbury, and Mr. J. Davenport, 
of Malmesbury, as being very active in obtaining in-r 
formation for the Committee in their respective districts. 

The Committee take this opportunity of reminding 
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Members that local correspondents are much needed by 
the Society, since it is not uncommon that, through the 
lack of them, news of proposed restorations reaches the 
Committee only after everything has been decided on, 
when it is practically too late to do anything more than 
make a protest. 

The Committee have to announce that it has been 
thought desirable to add three Hon. Secretaries to the 
original one, the business of the Society being often very 
heavy and various. Mr. Eustace Balfour, the Hon. R. 
C. Grosvenor, and Mr. C. G. Vinall have consented to 
act in this capacity, which it is believed will expedite 
the despatch of business. 

Members will note that the great activity of last 
year, especially that which took place about St. Mark’s, 
when so much had to be done in a limited time, has 
burdened the resources of the Society heavily. The 
Committee therefore urge earnestly upon all Members 
the necessity of their using every endeavour to increase 
the numbers of the Society’s subscribers, as the only 
means by which the resources of the Society can be 
steadily raised, and its influence efficiently secured. 

— ^The Committee wish to draw special attention to the Publishing Fund 
which was started about two years ago by Mr. Coventry Patmore, but which 
has become a dead letter through want of funds. The Committee will look 
to the money that may be received for this fund to issue the Quarterly 
Reports, which, owing to the financial position of the Society, they have 
been unable to do up to the present time. 

The Chairman then begged leave to call upon Lord 
Talbot de Malahide to move the adoption of the report. 

Lord Talbot de Malahide: “Ladies and Gentle- 
men, — I came quite unprepared to speak on the present 
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occasion, in fact it was verj doubtful whether I should 
be able to attend at all. I am happy to be able to attend, 
and I so heartily concur in the protest of the Society, and 
approve of their-conduct with reference to it, that I have 
no hesitation whatever in moving the adoption of the 
Report. For a long time I have held the opinion that 
what was called restoration has been doing an immense 
amount of mischief in the country. It is an unfortunate 
thing that a name which rather disposes people to view 
it favourably should mean in many cases vandalism. Our 
Chairman has mentioned so many instances in which 
injury has been done to public buildings through the want 
of some friendly interference, that it is needless for me to 
add to their number. I will only mention two cases 
which have 'lately come under my notice, which I 
mentioned at a previous meeting, but as perhaps many 
were not present at the meeting held in the City for the 
preservation of the City Churches, I may as well repeat 
what I said on that occasion. I was visiting a most 
interesting exhibition of the Archaeological Society^ and 
among the rest I saw two curious helmets of which the 
history is rather amusing. One of them, a very ancient 
helmet, had originally been hung over an old tomb in 
Hereford Cathedral, but some years ago, before people 
had their proper feelings on these matters, it was taken 
from the tomb and presented to the late Mr. Merrick, 
who was making a collection of armour, by the Dean 
and Chapter of Hereford. I ain sure my old friend was 
incapable of such an act, and it must have taken place 
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before his time, and I should think hardly any Chapter in' 
England would be inclined to follow this example. The 
other helmet was connected with a more recent case, it 
was a case of restoration of a church in Essex where 
there were a number of old and interesting monuments. 
This church was condemned to a thorough restoration^ 
and in the course of restoration every latitude was given 
to the builder and contractor ; I believe they took pos- 
session of the monuments : and the old helmet I am now 
referring to was considered of some value and was 
presented to a friend of the contractor, and is in that 
worthy’s hands at present. Such is the history of that 
helmet : a most disgraceful instance of vandalism ! and 
there are a great many similar instances that have 
happened in the country. I am sure we are very much 
indebted to the Society for their exertions with reference 
to St. Mark’s. I am afraid there is not much chance of 
convincing the Italian Government, I have known so 
many instances in which they have shown a want of 
regard to public opinion, that I should not be surprised if 
they sacrificed St. Mark’s. They have committed some 
more acts of vandalism at Florence in several cases 
in the churches there; and even in Rome many of 
their proceedings are very open to criticism. They have 
interfered with one of the most ancient objects of 
interest, the Appian Way, by building fortifications. 
They must copy everything that is done in France, and 
which from a political point of view is an absurdity. 
They have done a great deal of harm, both in this 
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Appian Way and also on the opposite side of the Tiber. 
They have destroyed some very interesting villas, and 
there is no saying what damage may yet be done. Then, 
with reference to Ravenna, there are a great many 
interesting monuments. There are two baptistries, one, 

I think it is the Orthodox — it is one of the two — contains 
mosaic pictures of Justinian and his wife. Both are 
very ancient and interesting monuments, and every 
friend to art would regret very much that they should 
receive any injury, I think I heard a report that 
something was going to be done to the tomb of 
Theoderic, one of the most curious buildings of Vienna. 
There is no saying how far people will go if they have 
money, and it is fortunate when financial embarrassments 
prevent their doing as much mischief as they would be 
disposed to do. 

I do not know that there is anything further for me 
to say. I think in Ireland there is no great danger of 
damage being done by restoration. We have not any 
money, so we are safe, for the Government is not likely 
to throw away money for this purpose. 

‘‘In conclusion, I beg to express how cordially I 
sympathise with the objects of this Society, and to 
move that the report be adopted/" 

The Chairman : “ I beg to call upon Professor S. 
Colvin, Slade Professor of Fine Arts at Cambridge, to 
second the report which has been moved by Lord Talbot 
de Malahide, F.R.S.’" 

Professor Colvin : “ I do not mean to second the 
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report in very long terms, because there are several 
interesting things which you are all waiting to hear, 
I speak of the paper by Mr. Stevenson, and, what has 
probably excited more public interest than any other part 
of the work of the Society, the protest in regard to 
St. Mark’s at Venice. And there are several other 
items of business before us. So I shall confine my 
observations to a very few points indeed, and those points 
suggested by the report which has just been read. 

It is quite clear that the first pages of this report 
show, in a very modest way, cases which give us every 
encouragement in our work, and real progress which has 
been made during the course of the last year. 

It has been urged against us that we complain and 
protest, and that our complaints and protests are never 
attended to; in fact, that we have not succeeded in any- 
thing that we have taken in hand. I hold in my hand 
a book which may be familiar to some of you ; it is 
written by a very energetic personage, who is much 
occupied with all kinds of buildings, especially ancient 
buildings, Sir Edmund Beckett. Well, Mr. Chairman, 
this Sir E. Beckett is fond of buildings in the same sense 
as the boy in one of George Eliot’s novels was fond of 
animals — ‘ fond/ that is, ^ of throwing stones at them/ 
The distinguished person to whom I have alluded may 
be said to be fond of buildings in the sense that he is 
fond of pulling them about. The book contains some 
good practical advice, but it also contains a few remarks 
which are amusing, though barely fit for quotation. 
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Amongst other things, the author has classed us with 
anti-vaccinators, and states that we offer a spectacle of 
a Society that has not succeeded in one of its objects. 
But he as well as others may see in our report that not 
in one or two cases have we been successful, but in a 
dozen or more definite cases we have succeeded in a most 
satisfactory way during the last year. By our exertions 
we have restrained, altogether or partially, projected 
restorations, set on foot by the more or less rash and 
misguided efforts of people in several districts. In others 
we have been the means of modifying the opinions 
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and the fact that we are called all manner of names in 
some quarters has furthered this change by bringing us 
more prominently into notice. Thus our views have 
become better known and more widespread, and it is 
not yet fully possible to gauge the change that has taken 
place through our agency in the minds of the people of 
this country. People are learning not only to regard old 
buildings with reverence, but also the furniture and 
fittings of old buildings j and as at one time it was 
thought but right and natural to alter and pull about 
chimney-pieces, window mullions, and cornices, it is 
now fortunately becoming the fashion to take a pride in 
the unchanged character of such things, and to keep 
them as they are. Instead of a host taking his guests 
over his country house and showing them with pride the 
last new improvement he has succeeded in making upon 
his old possessions, he is beginning to feel a pride in 
taking his guest about the house and showing him 
whatever scraps remain unimproved^ in the modern sense 
of improvement. These are some of the results which 
cannot appear on the face of this report, but which are 
none the less solid and lasting. 

There is a point mentioned further on in the report, 
Just before the passage about St. Mark’s, which when it 
was read you received with great applause, and that was 
that some kind of tribunal is necessary and should be 
instituted, before which any alteration to any public or 
national monument that should be meditated might be 
brought- We might by such means be able to save 
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many a work of art, and many an interesting and 
historical relic. But this is too large a question to be 
adequately discussed at a meeting of this kind, and the 
creation of such a State tribunal is a thing so contrary 
to English habits that a great deal of thinking and 
scheming would be necessary before its adoption in this 
country. But it is none the less desirable that there 
should be some competent authority where matters of 
this kind could be referred to and be practically settled. 
We already know that a distinguished M.P., Sir John 
Lubbock, has proposed a measure going a certain 
length in this direction for the protection of a special 
class of antiquarian monuments in this country ; it may 
not be rash to suppose that gradually, as the feeling which 
we embody in reference to the treatment of ancient 
buildings, propagates itself and gains ground, the idea of 
such a tribunal may in some form or other become con- 
sistent with English ideas, and by-and-by take a practical 
shape. However, that point is too large for me to dwell 
upon at a meeting of this kind 5 It is sufficient to throw 
out a hint upon it. 

There are a great number of points in the report 
which I should like to say a few words upon if time 
permitted, but I will only mention one or two more. 
There is one paragraph relating to the work of local 
correspondents, especially that clause which speaks of 
information received too late for us to take action upon. 

We frequently receive information when everything 
is settled : and that brings home to my mind a case with 
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respect to a particular building of great interest, to which 
I was invited at such a stage mentioned in the report. 
There is, not far from Worksop, in Nottinghamshire, a 
little ruined chancel and nave , it is one of the prettiest 
fragments of a Romanesque or Norman church in 
England. The ruin was overgrown with ivy ; but the 
chancel, with its groining and carvings, was almost 
entirely intact : it was surrounded by trees and had that 
charm, that sanctity, which is peculiar to ruins, and 
which we must acknowledge to be in its manner as 
worthy of our respect as the charm and sanctity of any 
building in actual service. Do not let it be said that 
we undervalue the practical use of buildings, or that we 
wish to keep them in a state of disrepair when proper 
repair would put them into a state fit for use ; but let it be 
understood that we acknowledge the difference between 
buildings which can be reasonably made fit for use, and 
buildings like the one that I am speaking of, which 
the course of its history has already brought to the 
• conditions of a ruin, and which cannot be made fit for 
use without transformation. I say then that the duty of 
friends to this place, would be to keep it as it is, and hand 
it down to posterity as a relic of a past age, and a land- 
mark of English history. But my friend, the incumbent, 
had already begun to renew it, for use by a new mining 
population close by. If we had received information of 
this at first, we should have suggested two things, the 
building of a new church, and the preservation of the 
ruin j then, instead of having xhd.t which is neither one 
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thing nor the other, the population would have had both 
a new church according to their requirements, and a 
ruin which would be the delight of every lover of 
history. 

Cases of this kind are very numerous, but the 
principles which we wish to inculcate on the public, if 
they were better known, would bring about a better state 
of things. 

I will not detain you any longer, but will with plea- 
sure second the resolution moved by Lord Talbot de 
Malahide, F.R.S., for the adoption of the Report."’ 

The Chairman then called upon Professor Hales to 
speak to the motion. 

Mr. Hales : ‘‘Mr. Chairman, my Lord, Ladies, and 
Gentlemen, — I have very great pleasure in supporting 
this motion. When one hears of ‘ the protection of old 
buildings," or of anything, one naturally asks the ques- 
tion, From what and from whom are they to be pro- 
tected ? And the melancholy answer in the present case 
is certainly this — The buildings are to be protected from 
their friends. It has been well said, as we know, by an 
old French Marshal, that he could protect himself very 
well from his enemies, but would heaven protect him 
from his friends. And that is the special danger to 
which these buildings are subject at the present time. 
And in order to understand that, one should notice that 
in the present day there is a reaction against the old feel- 
ing of indifference and neglect of these buildings which 
naturally may take a very extreme shape. In the last 
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century and the century before, it was the period of 
demolition or of pure neglect. I am afraid, as our 
Chairman has already shown us, that the age of demoli- 
tion has not yet passed away ; but this spirit does not 
rage to the same unrestrained and unfettered extent 
which one finds in the last century and the century 
before. There is a passage, a very short one, if I may 
read it, which occurs in a book issued this year by the 
Camden Society, which probably very few have yet seen. 
It is a very curious address by the Bishop of Norwich 
on behalf of funds for the restoration or the reparation of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral which had been damaged long before 
the Great Fire. He says : ^ Some petitions have I had 
since my coming to this diocese for the pulling down of 
such an aisle, or for changing lead to thatch. So far 
from reparations, that our suit ’ the suit to us) ^is to 
demolish. Let me order it for the best by myself or by 
my chancellory yet nothing done, or very slightly. 
Nay, men are taught ’tis persecution, and wisht to look 
to their religion, knowing not how they commend Popery. 
If such alterations bring it in, if to repair Churches be to 
innovate, I am of that religion.’ He goes on to say 
that in all endeavours to preserve the old buildings the 
churchwardens murmured at his visitation. They did 
not actually use the same words, but seemed to address 
him like those foul spirits in the Gospel : ‘ What have 
we to do with thee, thou Bishop or thou Chancellor ; 
art thou come before thy time, before all is down, to 
torment us.’ The truth went once in this phrase, ^ The 
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zeal of thine house hath eaten up my bones ; ’tis now- 
inverted, My zeal hath eaten up thy house. ’Tis English, 
plain enough, and needs no construing/ It is a positive 
fact that about the end of the last century, in the year 
1796, the chapter house of Durham Cathedral, which 
was, I believe, a unique specimen, was permitted to 
fall into decay, and the Canons permitted it to perish. 
Another appalling fact is that the Galilee of Durham 
Cathedral, a rare specimen of exquisite beauty, was to 
have been moved in order to make it more convenient 
for the Prebendaries to drive down to the river from the 
Cathedral precincts. That iniquity was prevented by 
the Society of Antiquaries, which did at that time what 
our Society is now trying to do* But nowadays, it is 
not demolition so much that we have to protest against 
as against this spirit of restoration, in fact the word restore 
is getting to be a very suspicious word 5 it is becoming 
a kind of euphemism for destroy. The kind of restora- 
tion that is found perpetrated at these churches reminds 
one very much, I have thought, of the restoration of 
Peleas in the old Greek Mythology, He was old and 
feeble, and his daughters were to restore him by cutting 
him up in pieces and boiling him. The example is not 
altogether satisfactory. In our own time the so-called 
restoration produces the same results — the life of a 
building is perpetually slain, and the mere corpse is 
left for us. 

But it is as a student of English literature that I wish, 
•to say to-day, in expressing my., sympathy with this 
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Society, how important it is to keep these buildings 
in their old form. For some centuries these old buildings 
of ours, of such infinite value, are indeed the best 
expressions of the English mind in its highest form. It is 
so for instance in the thirteenth century. There is nothing 
in English literature to compare with the exquisite 
expression that is given to the thought of that period by 
the Cathedrals of the century \ and in later times, when 
we had the great masterpieces of English literature, the 
coeval buildings are of scarcely less value in the way of 
illustration. It is impossible to say of how great value 
a visit to these old buildings is to an earnest student of 
literature of the same period. And apart from that question 
the associations of these old buildings are of vital value 
to the true student of literature. These associations 
are of such a kind that they are easily disturbed and 
banished. The genius loci is a very sensitive spirit, 
very easily driven away, and in some of these old 
churches this seems being done. In order to be definite 
I will refer to one church in England, the damage done 
to which has been a grave loss to the study of English 
literature, I mean the church, exquisite even in its 
present mutilated condition, of St. Saviour in Southwark. 
As far as mere beauty is concerned — but that is not the 
point I am speaking of — I say so far as mere beauty is 
concerned, there could scarcely have been in London 
before the' Fire a church of greater beauty than that of St. 
Saviour. But what especially concerns me is the famous 
literary connections with that church. It is a fact that 
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will speak volumes to many of us that a brother of 
Shakspeare is buried in that church, and that many great 
contemporaries and fellow writers of Shakspeare are 
buried there. John Fletcher is buried there, one of the 
most brilliant dramatic lights next to Shakspeare, and 
Massinger, and Shakspeare's fellow actor Lawrence 
Fletcher, and Henslow, a man very well known in the 
early history of the drama, and Sir Edward Dyer, a 
man of great importance and influence in his circle 
and time. Now, Sir, I say that the outrage done to 
that church has inflicted a serious loss on the local 
associations of certainly some of our greatest English 
writers, and it was only in the year 1840, nearly 40 years 
ago, that the nave of this church was pulled down. 
Another church rises to my mind at this moment, a 
church connected with Milton, the church of Horton, 
near Windsor, where Milton wrote most of his early 
poems. This church has been restored and renovated 
so that all memory of the past seems obliterated. It is 
a great desire with many people now to scrape these old 
buildings and remove from them every vestige of the 
past, and that has been the case with this church at 
Horton. I may mention that there is still an old cottage 
standing in Chalfont St, Giles which is the last house 
now standing in England that can be connected with 
Milton. His last standing residence in London was 
pulled down last year, but there is still this cottage 
standing in which we first hear of ‘ Paradise Lost ’ 
completed, and in which, probably ^ Paradise Regained^ 
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was partly written. It would be a very good work if 
someone would undertake the protection of that 
place. 

We seem to be now much in the same condition 
with regard to our public buildings that people were with 
regard to our old writers in the last century. It was a 
very common thing then not to be content with the old 
books, but to rearrange them in a very liberal way, so 
that the original either disappeared underneath the many 
emendations, or was so altered as to be unrecognisable. 
That seems exactly the case in the matter of restoration 
in many places. These restorers are very well-meaning, 
and what they wish to bring about in these buildings is 
a certain consistency, a certain unity; a very good aim 
in itself, but it is an aim which is to be regulated by the 
circumstances of the case. It will be just as great a 
mistake to sweep away what seem to be excrescences, 
and make these old buildings exhibit a unity of design, 
as it would be to lop away what seem the excrescent 
parts of Shakspeare. . That is what the public did in 
the last century, and that is what people are doing with 
regard to our old public buildings. We find that there 
has come a change in public opinion respecting literature, 
and at the present day we do not accept the versions 
or perversions of the literature of old England which the 
last century abounded in ; there is at the present day an 
increasing desire to reproduce Shakspeare as exactly as 
possible in his original shape. We allow that there may 
be misprints : there must be repairs ; but we insist that 
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these repairs should not be carried out in a wanton, 
interfering, and superfluous manner. 

There is just one special point in the report which 
I shall have the pleasure to refer to before sitting down. 
With reference to St. Germain's Cathedral, as Mr. 
Morris has said, the restoration scheme has had a some- 
what chequered career ; it sometimes seemed in favour, 
sometimes dropping out of favour. I am glad now 
to announce, Sir, that it has definitely fallen through. 

It is quite certain that there are no more precious 
legacies than these old cathedrals and buildings that time 
has left us, and that it is one of the offices of real 
intelligent zeal to hand these legacies on to posterity/' 
The report was submitted to the meeting, and carried 
unanimously. The Chairman then called upon Mr. 
J. J. Stevenson, F.R.I.B.A., to read his paper on St. 
Mark's Church at Venice, in Italy, 

Mr. Stevenson, in lieu of a paper, gave a short account 
of the action of the Society on hearing of the proposed 
restoration of St. Mark's. When they first heard of the 
proposed restoration they did not know the state of the 
building. At the meeting at Oxford, Mr. Street stated 
that he had no doubt of the stability of the structure 
when he had seen it some years before; the Society 
thereupon in their petition, could only state that though 
they were not then in the position to give a definite 
opinion, yet they believed if it was threatened by destruc- 
tion that it was in the power of science to ensure its 
stability without moving a single stone. 
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It was therefore important to know whether the 
west front of the Cathedral was in danger or not The 
Society, upon hearing that the speaker (Mr. Stevenson) 
was going abroad in December, asked him to report as 
to the stability of the walls. He therefore spent 
several days at Venice, and examined the church; and 
the conclusion he had come to was this : — that the 
walls were perfectly safe, that there was not the slightest 
danger of their falling ; but that the marble facing slabs 
were slightly in disrepair ; the copper or iron fastenings 
which had pinned them to the walls had decayed ; parts 
of the mosaics had been allowed to fall out ; but the 
columns were still perpendicular, excepting those next 
the new work of the south front which had to be sup- 
ported with wooden props. Their dangerous appearance 
alarmed some people so that they have written urging it 
as one of the main reasons for rebuilding the whole of 
the church, but it was caused merely by the wall to 
which they had been attached having been taken down, 
and the architect not having fixed them in any other way. 

It was highly satisfactory to him that the conclusion 
he had arrived at, in respect to the stability of the 
Church, was the same as that of Mr. Street, who went 
out specially to examine it ; and, further, their opinion 
was borne out by the architect of the building himself. 
In a letter in the Times^ from the Times Correspondent, 
from information derived from the architect, it was stated 
that there was no fear as regards the stability of the 
building, and that no rebuilding of it was contemplated. 
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We may take it for granted then that the old brickwork 
of the church is safe and sound, but notwithstanding, it 
was evidently the intention to renew the whole front, 
Mr. Street has pointed out in a letter, which he kindly 
allowed them to publish, that the new work in connection 
with the old was about six inches higher than the old, 
and about six inches forward from it, and that the front 
of the building was not in a straight line, the centre being 
about one foot farther back than its ends. If then 
the lines and bevels of the new work are carried across 
the front, every part of the surface must come down j 
each stone or mosaic was to be removed, repaired, or 
scraped, and then put up again. This is much as if one 
said that a picture was in good condition, that the canvas 
was sound, that all that was wanted was to scrape it and 
repaint it. 

The notions of the architect as to what was the proper 
mode of restoring such a building, were very different 
from theirs, from the views of the Society, but he did not 
think that the architect was to be specially blamed for 
this, as the same views were held by a great number of 
our English architects. 

Things had been done and were now doing in England, 
that are not only as bad, but worse, than this proposed 
rebuilding of St, Markus. For his own part he could not 
see the difference between the pulling down and rebuilding 
the west front of St, Markus, and the pulling down < and 
rebuilding the west front of St. Alban’s Cathedral. It 
was true that St. Mark’s was rich in colour and gold. 
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it had been intended to carry out would completely 
destroy it. He therefore begged to propose this 
resolution: — 

That this meetings having noted the opinions of Mr* 
y* y* Stevenson^ Mr, G. E, Street^ and other 
architects,^ who have recently visited St, MarEs at 
Venice^ is convinced that the west front is, on the 
whole,, in good repair,, and most earnestly deprecates 
any restoration of ilF 

And That a copy of this Resolution be forwarded to the 
Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts in 
Italy:^ 

The Chairman then called upon Mr. W, B. Rich- 
mond, Slade Professor of Fine Arts at Oxford, to second 
the resolution. 

Mr. Richmond ; “ At this late hour of the meeting I 
shall refrain from offering you any remarks of my 
own, more than those which are necessary to eluci- 
date the meaning of some letters which I have 
received from Venice in relation to this subject of St. 
Mark’s. 

A short time ago I wrote to two friends of mine in 
V enice, who are distinguished artists, and asked them to 
forward me whatever information they could concerning 
the work that was being done and what was proposed to 
be done to St. Mark’s, and in some sense the answers 
which I have received are reassuring and refreshing to 
us. What has been done appears to be in the artistic 
circles universally regretted, they deplore beyond 
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measure that the scheme of restoring St. Mark’s should 
have been started at all, and they hope that nothing 
further will be done to the building than is absolutely 
necessary to keep it from tumbling down. Those who hold 
these views are in the minority, but I am informed that they 
look forward with interest to the proceedings of this 
Society, because it exerts an enormous amount of 
influence over their artistic circle, which is at present in 
the minority, and they are most desirous that we should 
by our endeavours back up their minority. It is difficult 
for a minority to fight against a majority, and it is difficult 
for the cultivated opinion of the few to influence the 
opinions of an overwhelming majority without the aid of 
such a Society like our own, 

I will now read to you what an artist friend wrote 
to me concerning what has been done : — ‘ The work of 
reparation is quietly going on, for about a month there 
has been an open movable scaffolding in front of St. 
Mark’s, so that the whole surface undergoes a careful 
examination, and parts of it are scraped or rivetted as 
circumstances may require.-’ Now that is really reassur- 
ing to us, but I do not think it should stop us from 
backing up the minority in protesting that no further 
alteration shall take place which is not essentially 
necessary. My friend further says, ^ there is no doubt 
that it was owing to the voice of this Society, raised here 
in England, at the meetings held at Oxford, &c/ (I must 
say, for my own part, to the exertions which Mr. 
Morris especially made, for nothing more disinterested 
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and more courageous can well be imagined), ‘ that the 
change of opinion, public opinion, was due? He says 
he thinks the change comes from the distant growling 
of the British Lion, and that the British Lion had better 
continue to growl, as the people in Venice required to be 
urged to understand that their buildings are valuable, as 
they possess the idea that everything that is new is 
valuable and everything old is worthless. 

I have another letter to read, but first of all I will 
read to you what an Italian antiquarian writes concerning 
St. Mark’s. He says: ^ The article of Mr. Morris came 
at the right time ; it was so full of fire, and hit the mark 
exactly. I published it in the Rinnovamento, This 
article was followed by the remarks and letters and 
accounts of meetings at Oxford and other places in Eng- 
land, published in the Dally News and Times, I tQ.ok 
care that copies of these papers should find their way 
into the hands of those who had a vote in the Council, 
or had influence amongst its members. And when the 
Bill for the Restoration of St. Mark’s was brought for- 
ward the influence of those pamphlets became manifest, 
for when the result of the commission to inquire into 
its restoration became known in V enice there was great 
rejoicing, for the alteration to the west front was re- 
jected ; the foundations were not to be demolished, as 
they were considered to be in a satisfactory condition ; 
the marbles and columns were not to be polished and 
scraped to make them appear new ; where the loosened 
marble threatened to fell it will be fastened by good 
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cement, and where the mosaics are kept with difficulty 
in their place, especially in the pavement, they will be 
repaired, not restored, and the delicate undulations, 
whether formed by design or accident, will not dis- 
appear/ 

^^The writer of the letter further says, that although 
our enemies here lowered their standard, they have still 
to fight against further restorations being made, they 
therefore appeal to this Society for help, so that by our 
public meetings we shall not allow the Italian zeal to 
cool. 

« Now, in regard to the last letter, I have one more 
remark to make ; the letter is from another friend in 
Venice, concerning the removal of that beautiful fountain 
in the North Square of St. Marks, the fountain of the 
Leoncini. They are going to remove this, and put in 
its place a statue of Victor Emmanuel. No one would 
object to the statue being placed in a prominent position, 
but we do object to an ancient monument, an ancient 
well, being taken away to give place to a modern work — 
a statue of a king. There are heaps of places in Venice 
which this statue would adorn with propriety. Now it 
appears that the artistic circles are extremely anxious to be 
backed up in this matter j not only the artistic clubs in 
Venice, but the sculptor of the statue himself objects 
to the site, and he is most anxious and desirous 
that they should be backed up to prevent this site 
being chosen for The statue. Now I think, ladies 
and gentlemen, we ought to say a word against the demoli- 
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tion of this well, and the placing of a statue of Victor 
Emmanuel in its place. As we have got the thin edge 
of the wedge in, I do not see why we should not 
drive it further home. Therefore I beg most heartily 
to second the resolution that we make further applica- 
tion to the Italian Government/’ 

The Chairman stated that the resolution had been 
duly proposed and seconded, and he therefore put it to the 
meeting. It was carried nem. con. 

Mr. Howard, a member of the Council of the Society, 
then rose and said : — I have been asked to propose a 
motion which I am sure will be carried with acclamation 
by us all. It is that we should give a hearty vote of 
thanks to our Chairman. I have expressed an opinion 
which is a universal one, that this has been a most satis- 
factory meeting. As an old member of this Society, I 
thought there was hardly anything fresh to be said on the 
subject, but the meeting shows that I was completely 
wrong j it has shown us not only that there were fresh 
things to be said, but some fresh things to be done. We 
were not only educating public opinion, but we were 
really saving some ancient monuments. Now, I think 
that the business which took place at the latter part of 
the meeting about St. Mark’s has been most satisfactory. 
It would have been unfortunate if we had given up our 
attempt to do good, even though we could not do all the 
good that some of us had hoped. I hope that the noble 
lord sitting next to me (Lord Talbot de Malah id e) will 
excuse me if I say that the way to do that good is not by 
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abusing the Italian Government — because when we look 
at the action of our own Government when entrusted 
with the preservation of ancient monuments, we find 
they have done the same kind of thing Look at what 
was done by the Government of the Pope in the churches 
of the Romagna ; see what was done by Austria in 
Venice, and by the Empire in France ; what the rule ot 
culture has done at Oxford and Cambridge ; what has 
been done in our own cathedrals under the rule of the 
Church of England ; and even if we were to go to 
Ireland we should find that the student who desired to 
learn something of the'spirit of history in the manner so 
eloquently described by Professor Hales, would have but 
little material left him in Christ Church Cathedral. 
So I believe the best thing for us to do is not to take 
a high position and censure the Italian Government, 
but to go to it, as lovers of the old and beautiful., 
and plead the cause of St. Mark’s, so that it may still 
remain as it is — a treasure of historic interest and 
beauty. I shall say no more, but move that a heart} 
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England and on the Continent, and that in fighting our 
way we should recollect that the preservation of every 
work of art is worth some sacrifice, not only for its own 
sake, but also for the dissemination of the principles for 
which we exist as. a Society. I therefore, in conclusion, 
second the vote of thanks to the .Chairman, to which, I 
feel sure, you will all heartily respond.” 

Lord Talbot de Malahide I rise to support 
the motion. In reference to the remarks of a late 
speaker, I think it my duty to mention that I was only 
complaining of the action of the Italian Government 
when they were acting contrary to feelings of good taste. 
I might say we ought to pass a vote of thanks to that 
Government for not changing the names of the streets 
in Venice.” 

The Secretary then put the vote of thanks to the 
meeting, which was carried unanimously, and graciously 
accepted by the Chairman. 
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